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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 








Quam of “Finch Lane) Ttread- 
_ HEAD OFFICE, 2% needle Sisest ; 
(34,9 Bond Stree’ 
BRANCH | i“ : ‘go 4 rhe Court Road; 
udgate 
OFFICES. ' Sig & 281 Edgware Roa 
\7 Lowndes Terrace, Lnightsbridge. 


Susscrivev CapitaL__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paiw-up CapPiTaL_..-... £600,000 0 0 

Reservep Funp £170 000 0 6 





Directors 
Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henay Viovurs East, Esq. |Joaquin De Maneua Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |WitttaM Simpsow, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, \James E. Vawner, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuva, Esq. 9 \Grorer Youna, Esq. 

ld., M. P. |Hunny Joux ATKINSON »Enq 
Ww. Macnacentan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avrrep Geonor Kennzpr. 


Secretary—C. J. Worn. 


Accounts opened with approved Amerl- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch moterate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved p or simult R Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


itty 





Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription of geueral Banking ens 
transacted. 





and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
Gremces the transaction of auy ci its customers, 
r) 
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NEW VORK BANKERS. _ 





Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tsscz 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OLTIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIU COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATOCa, NATWL W. T. ao 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’s, | Member Stock 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
with Banks and 


Liberal en * _ 
Special Attention paid to ‘Orders for Investment. 
ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
OIRCULAR NOTES AUD STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
= on PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission, Interest on deposits. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 
ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
OONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


























OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


___NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of re payment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 














THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
TuIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY AND 
([RELAND. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securvties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ew Dividends and Coupons Collected, £8 


Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS. 


_ MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POST! TPONEMEN TS . IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 
Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrarat Exnzsrtion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 


New York. 
4th Peemitom Allotment....Jane 7th 1875. 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, 1876. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premiam, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Preminm, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and fuil information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y, 
Post Office Drawer 29. 
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THE ALBION. 








__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mas} Louise Cuanpuer Movrton, author of 
** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnonas : | 

‘*Sr. Nicnotas seems to me, if not the best | 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas | 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- | 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such arthors as Lonisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s * Lirrne Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom's | 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Escat | 


Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little | 


Women’ in worth and wit— first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svunveyor,’ I 


like him so mach ia January, that I am deter- | 


mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘E1rcar Covsrns’ and the 
‘Youn Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoias 

1nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and ‘Spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
— showing the real manliness and every- 

jay satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Frostisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Siz Epwin Lanpseenr’s peotin ; and ** The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxer—set to 
music by Georce J, Huss; a Valentine St ry. 
by Susan Cootipae; an Article on the Mint- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to 7 ake 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoxas, price 


only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 

pe year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to ScarmyER’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Fost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsE.ess and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, NY. 


; -——— 
A GREAT OFFER! HORACE 
AJ ’ . 
WATERS & SONS, 481 B’way, 
+ will dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS 
of FIRST-CLASS MAKE®S, incl I 
EXI'REVELY LOW PRICES TOR CASH, A aaeaek 
and balance 1a small uonruLy payments. The same to 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the best made; The touch elastic and a fine 
singivg tone, powerful, Pure and even. 
WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE, 
gi Rives FPXTREMELY LOW (for CASH THIS 
NTI. MONTHLY INSTALMEN'S received ; on 
PIANOS, $10 to $15 ; ORGANS, 84 to 88; mMonTuLY 
~~ First Deposit. AGH NIS WANTED. A LIb- 
RAL DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches 
Schools, . ete. 
TRADE, ILLUSTR. 
stamp. 
The undersi 
ofthis WE 




















SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the 
ATED Catalogues mailed for 3 cent 


SHONINGER ORGANS, 


have obtained the GENERAL AGEN 
LL-KNOWN and POPULAR ORGAN, 4d 
yk for cas. Monthly Instalmenta received. THE 
> DE SUPPLIED on the most LIBERAL TERMS at 
a F eree AGENTS WANTED in every county 
Dited States and Canada, ILLU > 
Catalogue Mailed for 3 cent stamp. pens 
HURAUK WarkicS & SONS, 





ast Broadway, New York, 








SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. B 
W. © SHERWIN and S.J. VAIL. 160 Pag:s, 
endid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 
‘per Cover, 25 cts., $20 per 100; 
; $3 60 = ‘ $0 per 

retail re blishers, 
ain HOMACE WATERS & SONS, 

roadway, New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 











ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on beard 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 









Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

and PARIS Fasnioss. 
Gs Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 
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BALD HEADS 


! Can be covered with a plone exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
| tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 

| Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant s. No disap tment. 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 














W. A. “Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures RingeWorm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, but; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 

















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


| A'T VIENNA, 1873 
| The Hionest Onper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 


THE EXPosirtION. 


achine Receivea a Higher 
ize. 











| 

| No Sewing J 
| 
| uses 
| A FEW GOoD REASONS 

| H.-A New Invention Tuonovesty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 


| 2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
| op all kinds of goods 


| 


3.—Runs Licur, SmMoorn, Notseruss and Raripn—ds 
combination of qualities, 
4.—Dvpaste—Runs for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
| a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length ot 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without paseing thread through holes. 
| %—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
| stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 
tasures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
| §.—Consrruction most careful and vixtsnep, It 1 
} manufactured by the most skillful and experrenced mechan- 
ics at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
N. ¥. New York Office NO 6 MADISON 8QUARy 
| Kornrs’s Duane 


| 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Fiand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cueap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
J™ Goods sent 10 any part of the Country Free of Charge. _ a} 


NEW YORE. 


EDUCATION. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, pear 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils, poepeees for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Sehools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 














A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LAD/ES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN,. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 








Prepares poras ofall ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER 14th, 1874. : 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Bosk-hesping. French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti o Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. : 
Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


@> Circulars at 

YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N-Y;, 








Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Musto, Forrias Lanauaces anp DaawinG Forw 
Extra (HABGES. 
For further information apply to the Mormer Supgrion 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons, 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGIIT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y- 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D.-REED. 











= | Lan 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


Tho covzze of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
ages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science, 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor- 
oughly Organized seed Department, 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horsce, 
“ymnasium Xo. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74, 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
BY 
J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, Svo., Cloth, 91,75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 





« Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.1 not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"—Vation, New York. 

* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’, 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 

“ Overland, J. W. De Forest, places the author 11 


the front rank of American writers of fiction.”—Saturday 
Avening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND. By J. W.De Forest, = + = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, + 100 


THE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zechokke, -= e ie ae 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


1 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


RECENT NOVELS. 
Ought we to Visit Her, 
The Ordeal for W ives, 
Archie Lovell, 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - 


3338883 


A Vagabond Heroine, ~< 
Miss Forrester, - - « 


8 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.’ —7The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752? 





It Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Sond for Prospectus. 





‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 





“A model 
American peri 
«aphia Press. Morsz 2 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be h:d with either “ Harpe’s Week. or 
“Tlarper’s Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
ailion” for Ssvy x Dottanrs per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


eee a credit te 
ical literature.” —Phida- 








SING SING, N, ¥. | 


NEW YORKe 
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(From the C.rnhil Magasne.} 


The Hut. 


FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
By F. H. Dovyzx. 


Under thick trees, about it swaying, 
A hump-backed hovel crouches low: 
The root-tree bends—the walls are fraying, 
And on the threshold mosses grow. 


Each window pane is masked by shutters, 
Still, as around the mouth by frost 

The warm breath rises up and flutters, 
Life lingers here—not wholly lost. 


One curl of silver emoke is twining 
Its pale threads with the silent air, 

To tell God that there yet is shining 
A soul-spark in the ruined lair. 





[From Be’gravia.} 


THE DEATH CRY; 
A TALE OF THE BANSHEE. 
BY E. J. CURTIS, AUTHOR OF THE “ FATAL TRYST.” 


I was in the act of asking that question, so important 
to myself, “Are there any letters for the Rev. Hugh 
D’Alton?” at what I may call the “ Poste Restante ” of 
the CharingCross Hotel, and at the same time prep: ring 
myself to wait patiently while pigeon-hole D. was bein 
looked through, when I heard behind me a voice { 
knew. That richest and most musical tone in the 
world—English cultivation upon an Irish accent, not 
an Irish brogue. When will our English friends learn tho 
difference between the two?—was unmistakable; I 
should have known who the speaker was even if he had 
not descended upon me, of course clapped me on the 
back, and called out, ‘‘ Hugh, old fellow, what brings 

here?” 

“ Hunger,” I said, “and a desire fur my letters.” A 
packet was presented to me as I spoke. 

“ Why do you let bores write to you when you're out 
fora lark? I wouldn’t doit. Breakfast, did you say? 
All right, breakfast with me. I have such a jolly party 
here, and we're all going over to Ircland, to Randles- 
town, my boy, tomorrow morning. When do you go?” 

“To-night.” 

“Wait for us, you may as well, and it will be twice 
the fun; and remember you spend Christmas at the 
Manor ; but, of course, my mother and Norah have 

ou booked already. Come along; never mind your 
tters now. I must introduce you to my friends.” 

I gave up my plans to his, and the second morning 
after our chance meeting, found us all together at a 
rather early breakfast in a private room of the Shel- 
bourne Hotel, Dublin. My friend Henry, or, to call him 
a his more familiar name, Harry O'Neill, was the life 

the party, and to good spirits Nature had enabled 
him to add, the attractions of a handsome face and per- 
son. His unconquerable love of fun, and the quiet 
good breeding with which, becoming grave in a moment, 
he mct and answered all complaints and smoothed all 
difficulties, ae: won over two elderly dowagers, who 
were strongly inclined to resent having been obliged to 
get up in time for a nine o’clock breakfast after their 
ong journey on the previous day. These ladies had 
never been in Ireland Lefore, and they fully expected 


to meet “ Rory of the Hills” upon the staircase about 
to make a raid upon the luggage, and to see a “ Head 
Centre,” with a pistol at full cock, looking in at every 


window 


Henry O'Neill, Esq., of Randlestown Manor, was a 

d fortune in 
’Neills of the 
Red Hand, and in appearance no unworthy scion of that 


gentleman of good family and tolerably 
the county Antrim, a descendant of the 


pemecly house. He had been educated at Harrow, and 
y his own desire he went to Oxford, where, I believe, 


he was not distinguished for anything but muscular—I 
suppose it is wrong to say wnchristianity. And yet I 
do not think he was more payan in his ideas and con- 
duct than were the majority of his contemporaries. 
His father died before he was of age, and left him 


to the guardianship of his mother, the Lady Mar 


her whole heart. The engagement had now lasted 
some years, for Harry did not wish to marry until he 
was twenty-five, and when I met him so unexpectedly 
in London, he still wanted a few months of that age. 
He had been abroad for some time, and he was then 
going back to Ireland with his gay party, to spend 
his last Christmas as a bachelor at Randlestown 
Manor. 

I need not particularly describe all the members of 
the party; it consisted of some young men and wo- 
men; and the two timid dowagers before mentioned. 
One of these ladies was a widow without incum- 
brance, an old friend of Lady Mary's, Mrs. Lestrange 
by name; the other, and to her I noticed young 
O'Neill was specially attentive, was a Mrs. Lomax, 
and she was encumbered by a handsome girl, her 
daughter Adelaide. I had never before seen so hand- 
some a woman. I did not like her, even from the 
first moment of our introduction; but her claims to 
beauty could not be denied by her greatest enemy. 
She was dark-skinned and dark-haired, and she had 
dark-brown eyes with long black lashes; eyes which 
were often luminous and languishing, sometimes 
mournfully pathetic, but never tender. I have heard 
women declare that she had no heart; but ~—- were 
wrong. That useful organ was not wanting; but al- 
though it might be stirred by a wild storm of passion, 
love—gentle, tender, selfsacrificing love—I could not 
give it credit for either feeling or inspiring. 

O'Neill told me that he had met Mrs, Lomax and 
her daughter at Baden, + Mrs. Lomax remembered 
having known the young man’s mother; Lady Mary 
was reminded of her old acquaintance by letter; the 
intimacy prospered, and resulted in a cordial invita- 
tion to mother and daughter to spend Christmas in 
Ireland. 

Forming my opinion upon all subjects connected 
with this and other matters from my own observation 
only, I judged that, if left to herself, Mrs. Lomax 
would have declined the invitation. I could see that 
she had a horror of Ireland, and that, although she 
liked ONeill, she had no desire to have him for a son- 
in-law. But if the mother’s wishes were clear to me, 
so also were the daughter's. 


Miss Lomax had strong opinions upon most sub- 
jects, but especially strong were her opinions upon all 
subjects which concerned herself; and I have no 
doubt whatever, that she insisted on the acceptance of 
the invitation; neither have I any doubt that she had 
determined upon the captivation and subjugation of 
Harry O'Neill; and I saw the more he tried to resist 
her countless fascinations—and, to do him iustice, he 
sometimes did try passive resistance—the more obsti- 
nately did she set herself to conquer him; and day 
by day she had the triumph of gaining ground. 

O, how could he be unfaithful to that sweet prom- 
ised wife of his, who watched him wistfully as 
every hour after the arrival of the party at Randles- 
town, he became more and more visibly entangled in 
the snares of the dark-eyed Adelaide ! 

Men have certainly strangely elastic hearts and fan- 
cies, and no one capable of judgment on such matters 
could have mistaken O’Neill’s state of mind the morn- 
ing we all breakfasted togetherin Dublin, He placcd 
himself beside the beautiful English girl; he lost no 
opportunity of whispering to her those words which 
express so little, but which mean so much; and if she 
turned from him but for a moment, he would gaze on 
her with what some one has so forcibly, if also coarse- 
ly, called “hungry lover’s eyes;” and I am quite sure 
that he would at that moment—unromantic and pro- 
saic 9 A. M. as it was—have given a good ten years of 
his life if he could by any means, foul or fair, have 
got rid of all those stupid people, myself included, his 
dear friends and guests, and then ard there have tried 
to win that woman for his own. 

But as the gates of our earthly paradise rarely 
open at our desire, he had nothing for it but to eat a 
good breakfast, and to exert himself to be agreeable 
by talking of everything under the sun, except that 
of which his heart and head were full. 

He began by proposing the delay of a day in our 
journey. 

“What do you say, Mrs. Lomax, and you, ladies 
all, shall we stay in Dublin until to-morrow, and de- 
vote a day to the lions? We have nothing to 
frighten you on the shores of Lough Neagh but the 
Banshee, and she howls and appears on state occa- 


I wondered, had she ever heard of the Banshee un- 
til that moment ? 4 

“T must not wish to be gratified however,” she 
added—and now hers was the lowered voice—“ for 
my gratification might mean harm to you.” 

“Coffee, sir,” said a waiter at Harry’s elbow; and 
by the time he had helped himself, Miss Lomax, hay- 
ing finished her breakfast, was leaving the room with 
her mother. 

My pretty, gentle little Norah! I may call her 
mine, now that the time of which I write has receded 
into the dim and distant background of our lives 
which we call the past. But mine she never was, un- 
less loving her with all my heart made her so; in real- 
ity she was nothing to me, and I was less than nothing 
toher. A friend, perhaps; which is less than nothing 
toa man who would be all in all. Probably I came 
next in her estimation to her favorite horse and her 

et dog, the giant Newfoundland that attended her in 
er walks. 

We arrived in due time at the Manor, and I was 
beyond measure anxious that Norah should look 
well—her “very best,” as the saying is—when she 
was introduced to her brilliant rival—for a rival I al- 
ready called Miss Lomax; but never had I seen her 
look to such little advantage; her usually pretty color 
had faded into that gray leaden hue, which invare 
iably denotes fright or nervous agitation 
some kind. She was of a singularly nervous 
and excitable temperament, and her manner Was 
awkward and constrained. I noticed that when Miss 
Lomax was introduced by O’Neill to “ My cousin, Miss 
Fitzgerald,” her arched eyebrows went up, and the 
faintest possible expression of contempt passed over her 
beautiful face. Did she think the pale, timid-lookin 
girl too insignificant to be a rival? I took for grante 
that she was aware, of the engagement between O'Neill 
and his cousin; but if so, she never made even a jeste 
ing allusion to it. ‘There wus one thing I am sure she 
did not know, and that was that, if Harry went in any 
way against his mother’s wishes, in the matter of his 
marriage, she had power to leave Randlestown awa 
from him. The property was nominally, but not actual- 
ly, his while his mother lived. Knowing these facts, 
ro doubly anxious for Norah’s future ; Harry would 
probably fulfil his engagement, and make her miserable. 

Meanwhile the days passed on. Christmas was 
spent with unusual gaiety. Norah gradually recovered 
her looks and spirits, and in her presence Harry was 
not demonstrative in his attentions to Miss Lomax. 
One afternoon I joined the walking party, for the reason 




































that Norah had declined skating ; so about half a dozen 
of us started together, two and two. O’Ncill with an- 
other half dozen, including Miss Lomax, went on the 
ice. 

I noticed that Harry did not ask Nora to go with 
them ; and when she asked him—with a look could 
not have resisted—* Shall I walk or skate to-day, Har- 
ry,” he answered, “ Do just as you like.” So she turn- 
ed away with a little sigh, and did not do as she liked, 
for she did not stay with him. 
The short January day was over, and we were re- 
turning home at a brisk pace by the light of the cold, 
frosty-looking stars. The darkness and the clear, bra- 
cing air had an invigorating and enlivening effect upoa 
us, for we talked and laughed as we had not done when - 
we could see each other’s faces clearly ; even Norah 
seemed in good spirits, and I was very happy, for she 
walked with her hand upon arm. But suddenly, as 
we were passing through a dark part of the long avenue, 
our gay voices and laughter were checked by the unex- 
pected sound of a long, low, and wrapeaggs J 3; it 
rose upon a wild, wailing note almost to a shriek, and 
then died out again, 

Norah dropped my arm, and she would have fallen 
had I not been quick enough to catch her. 

“The Banshee, the Banshee!” she moaned. “O 
do you not hear it? My God, what is going to happen 
now ? ” 

“ What is it?” cried the other ladies, as they and 
the gentlemen crowded round us. ‘ What does Miss 
Fitzgerald say ? ” 

“© nothing,” I replied ; “but a cry like that at 
night, coming suddenly—” ~ 1a 

‘As I spoke the wild wail rose sgain; it seemed 
quite clase to us now, aud appeared to be moving on. 
This time Norah did not speak. She had fainted. I 
carried her tenderly to the house, and just on the steps 
we met two of the skating porty—O’Neill and Miss 





























O'Neill; and he was now, at four-and-twenty, en- 
gaged to his cousin Norah Fitzgerald, the daughter 
of his father’s only sister. Nozah was an orphan, and, 


sions only.” Lomax—returning alone from their pleasure. 

* And they are—” said Miss Lomax. “What has happened?” cried Harry, on seeing 

“When some of us, the O’Neills, you know, are go- | imperfectly by the faint light that I carried something. 
for an Irish girl, an heiress—heiresses in the Emerald ing to die; or even if some misfortune is going to|“ What is it, old fcllow? Any one been stealing 
Isle are not so plentiful as blackberries. happen, she gives a squeak or two, just to let us know | sheep ?” 

From the time Norah came to Randlestown Lady she’s there. I never heard her myself; but my | I brushed past him into the lighted hall, The others 
Mary set her heart upon the match, and she watched ,mother and my cousin Norah swear they did.” |erowded after me ; he was at their head. 
with pleasure the little growing affection for her; “And did anything happen ?” “Your cousin has fainted,” I said then, shortly 
handsome cousin. I cannot say that when he asked| “I broke my arm at Harrow, that’s all, Should enough ; she heard that unearthly ory just now, 
Norah to be his wife, Harry did not make himself as'you be afraid of her, Miss Lomax?” he added, lower-| which is supposed to be the Banshee—some practical 
happy as he made bis mother; but circumstances, ‘ing his voice, as men have a trick of doing when they | joke, of course. Did you hear nothing? Did you 
‘which I may perhaps be able to explain more fully by are, or when they fancy themselves, in love. mect no one?” 

v «What nonsense!” he muttered ; but a sudden and 


d by, convinced me that he was not in love with| “Of all things it is the dream of my life to hear the ‘ = 
the beautiful and gentle girl who had given to him! Banshee.” ° rapid exchange of glances passed between him and Miss 
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Lomax; and I at once remembered having heard her! mysterious; appearance at the door of his guest’s 


boast t:at she could imitate perfectly any voice, or ery, 
or call, which she had herself either heard, or heard 
imitated by another. Was there, then, any connection 
between her and the Banshee’s ery ? 

Twelfth Day passed, and then, with the exception of 
Mrs. and Miss Lomax, the guests leit the Manor. They 
lingered on and on, until I lost all patience ; but losing 
patience, of course, hurt no one but myself. I was 
provoked, too, that no one would sift to the bottom the 
mystery of the cry which had so terrified poor, gentle, 
timid little Norah, Lady Mary pooh-poohed the whole 
thing, as if it were fancy on her nicce’s part. I could 
not make myself officious in the matter ; and presently 
the subject was forgotten except by me and, fa sure, 
by Norah also ; but I never spoke of it to her. 

Before I, too, left the Manor after my long Christmas 
visit for my lodgings in the vllage, I had another mys- 


boudoir. 

The marriage took place in April: in May, Mr and 
Mrs. O'Neill were iz London. Norah was presented, 
and I heard from Lady Mary that she and Harry were 
enjoying themselves immensely, and also that they saw 
Mrs. and Miss Lomax frequently. That particular item 
of news did not delight me ; but still less was I pleased 
to hear that in October the mother and daughter were 
to pay a second visit to Randlestown Manor. In July 
the young people came home, and I thought Norah was 
looking jaded, anxious, and ill; she appeared, too, to be 
in decidedly low spirits. I said as much to Lady Mary ; 
but I was given to understand that she had felt the heat 
and fatigue of London rathor overpowering, and that 
Harry had brought her home, as there were “ reasons ” 
why she should “ for the present” be kept as quiet as 
possible. I suppose it was with a view to the proper 


terious circumstance to think about. I must, before I\carrying out of that object that Harry went to London 


briefly relate this new mystery, describe the position 
of the bedrooms in the Manor house. They were many 
in number, and they opened upon one side of a very 


long gallery ; on the other side there was a balustrade,|worse became more perceptible. 


alone a week or two after his return with Norah ; but 
his absence had not a very soothing effect upon her, for 
every time I saw her the alteration in her looks for the 
More than once she 


over which you could look down into the handsome hall|asked me, with an earnestness in which there was no 
below. O'Neill had a suite of rooms upon the ground |hidden jest; if I had ever heard the Banshee since that 


floor ; my room was at the end of the gallery,and my 
door would face ~~ one walking along the gallery 
‘from the staircase. 


aving been over the house a hun- 


evening. I was able with perfect truth to assure her 
that I had not. 
At last, in August, Harry came back; I had the mis- 


dred times, I knew that the door next to mine led intolerable pleasure of seeing bow his young wife revived in 


a small boudoir or dressing room, out of which a bed 
room opened, which bedroom had also a second door 
opening on the gallery ; and I knew that boudoir and 
bedroom had been appropriated to Miss Lomax by 
my Mary’s order. 

Pp 


his preseree, and I tried not to think he was a hypocrite 
when.I saw him humouring all her invalid fancies as a 
devoted lover-husband should do. 

As October drew near I asked her if Mrs. Lomax and 
her daughter were expected ; and I shall never forget 


on the Isst night of my visit, not feeling inclined |the expression of her face as she answered : “I believe 


to sleep, I went down-stairs again to read in the libra 
ry, when the rest of our party had all, as I believed, 
gone to their rvoms for the night. It was one o’clock 
when I at length began to feel sleepy ; so I then went 
softly up-stairs. Upon reaching the gallery, however, 
all desire for sleep vanished, for—I was now facing the 
door of my own roow, remember—to my utter amaze- 
ment [ saw O'Neill emerge from ihe door of the bou- 
doir. He was careful to c'ose it noiselessly behind 
him. He was in his dressing-gown, and his shoeless 
feet made not the fainteat sound upon the soft carpet. 
I confess that the sudden surprise, and the suspicion 
which just swept through my mind, made me almost 
giddy. He must have seen me quite as soon as I saw 
im, forI carried a light, and so did he. 

He came on to meet me smiling. “Where in the 
worl have you been, Hugh?” he said, without a shade 
of embarrassment. “I haye just been to your room to 
look for you. What’s the matter? you look quite pale.” 

* To look for me?” I said, bewildered, and wonder- 
ing in my own mind if my sleepy eyes had deceived me. 
“To look forme? You did not come out of my room, 
surely ; it was the other door, Miss——” 

“Good heavens! D’Alton, are you mod or asleep ?” 


so ; I do not feel quite equal to visitors just now, but 
Harry does not wish to have them put off.” 

So they came, Adelaide looking more radiantly lovely 
than ever; such a contrast to poor pale Norah. 
fraukly admit that 1 f.lt a most unchristian-like aversion 
to that brilliant-looking woman, so full of health and 
spirit, so condescending in her kindness to “ our poor 
dear invalid,” as she would persist in calling Mrs. 
O'Neill. As to Harry himself, he was completely in- 
fatuated. I saw his state of bomdage, if other eyes were 
blind. 

But the end was at hand. 

We were all at luncheon together one lovely after- 
noon towards the end of October, when a telegram came 
to Harry summoning him to town. “ What a bore!” 
he said, with a quick glance at Miss Lomax; he never 
looked at his wife; she was lying on a sofa drawn up to 
one of the windows, with he: luncheon untasted upon a 
small table beside her, and her thin white hands folded 
listlessly upon the scarlet shawl which covered her. 

“ What a bore!” O'Neill repeated. “I must go up 
hy the last train; and we had plunned such a glorious 
ride to-morrow.” 

“ When can you be back, Harry?” said Norah’s low 


he cried in an angry whisper, and seizing me by the|voice from the sofa. 


shoulder. “ Take care how you mention a lady’s name 


“As soon as possible, you may be sure,” he ans- 


in that manner. I was in your room—yours, and no|wered, with another quick glance at Miss Lomax. 


other. Good-night; you must be more than half asleep 
to make sucha blunder.” And he passed on, with a 
glance which seemed to me to say, “Take care how you 
euntradict me.” 


JT went to my room, anxious to believe my- to Norah’s sofa, and I faced the portiere. 


self under a delusion; but there 
thing to tell me if what Harry had said was true. Had 
I gone to the boudvir, I woudered, should I have found 
any trace of his presence ? 
lery again, just as if by looking about me there I 
should be able to satisfy myself. Of course I found 
nothing, except a withered rose, which had been 
Gropped at the dressing-room door. How came the 
flower there? I do not know to this hour. Harry 
had had on his dressing-yown, a garment which gen- 
tlemen do not usually decorate with flowers. I went 
to bed, and gave the matter up as one of the thou- 
unrevealed mysteries which daily occur in our 
ives. 

The days went on, and at last, to my inflnite joy, 
Adelaide Lomax and her mother left the Manor. 
O'Neill went with them to Dublin, but he stayed away 
pune night only, “ just to see them off,” he said. 

Then the bright soft spring weather burst upon us 
‘suddenly, and it was welcome after the severity of 
the winter; and I heard that the wedding-day was 
fixed for the end of April, I heard the news with 
that sudden contraction of the heart, and that wild 
whirl round of the brain, which we all know so well. 
But what could I do? I loved Norah with a love 
strong enough to have led we willingly to death for 
her sake, but could that avail? Silent I had been, 
and silent must I be for ever; but heaven and my 
own heart knew what I suffered when she looked from 
the carriage-window in which she acd her husband were 
‘about to start upon their wedding tour, and waved her 
last “ good-bye” to tue friends who crowded at the door. 
of the Manor-house to see the “ happy pair off.” 


And then luncheon was over and the party dispersed. 
A portiere separated the dining-room from the library, 
and through this porticre Miss Lomax disappeared alone 
I went with a book to a distant window; my back was 
arry went 


I found no-|away to give some orders, he said. Lady Mary stayed 


for a moment with her daughter-in-law, and then she, 
too, went away. I do not think Mrs. O'Neill kaew or 


I went out into the gal- remembered that I was in the room, for she never 


spoke. 

In about half an hour Harry came in again. “ Well, 
little woman,” he said, going over to the sofa and taking 
the hand so eagerly stretched out to him by Norah, 
“how goes it? Do you feel pretty jolly this after- 
noon ?” 

As he spoke my eyes were attracted by a cautious 
movement of the drapery of the portie-e. 

“I should be jollier if ee were not going away, 
Harry,” the sweet voice replied. 

“You goose |!” he answered, stooping and kissing her 
in a brisk friendly manner upon the forehead. ** Haven’t 
you learned to do without me yet? You will know bet- 
ter by and by.” 

“Never!” she said with quiet distinctness, and there 
were tears in her voice. ‘then presently she added, 
“Can you really come back soon, Harry? How 
soon ?” 

“O, in a day or two ; I'll telegraph. We have a big 
dinner on the 31st, you know; so I must be here. Don’t 
you get into a fright and think I’m kilt, and never mind 
‘if your friend the Banshee screams. Naught was never 
‘in danger, you know.” 

| “Harry,” she cried earnestly, and as she spoke she 
rose and flung her arms about him, “ do not talk like 
that ; you have always laughed at me about that awful 
ery. have heard it twice, I know I have; and if I 
hear it again now, while you are away, it will come to 








My eyes were still upon the portiere ; how I longed 
to pull it aside and reveal an unseen listener ! 

Harry’s answer to those pathetic words was another 
laugh. " “ You are a goose!” he said. “I suppose you 
mean to throw yourself into the lake if you hear a 
disconsolate cat caterwauling while lam away, and— 
=“ Pray, pray do not laugh,” she said pleadingly. 
“T may be a goose, as you say; but I have a presenti- 
ment, which nothing can dispel, that I shall hear that 
cry a third time, if I do, Harry, we shall never meet 
again. I hope you will be left, dear; you would get 
on better without Norah than Norah would without 
you. Ah, I know it but too well!” ; 

“My poor little darling!” he answered with un- 
usual tendurness; he s¢emed really touched, and he 
did not repulse her as she clung to him and sobbed 
upon his breast. ; 

Without seeing me he passed through the portiere, 
where the woman was awaiting him whose presence 
was blighting the happiness of his young wife. ; 

That evening I dined at the Manor; but Norah did 
not appear; she was tired, Lady Mary said. Miss 
Lomax was in excellent spirits, and marvellously civil 
to me (she generally treated me with the coolest in- 
difference); challenged me to a game of bezique, won 
with a triumphant score of over 1,000 in two deals 
and then threw up the cards. When, half an bour 
later, I said good-night to every one she was not in 
the room. 

It was a lovely night, calm and warm, with a bright 
moon. I stood on the steps of the terrace for a few 
seconds before starting on my homeward walk, to ad- 
mire the shimmering light upon Lough Neagh aud the 
soft radiance which brightened the old walls of S—’s 
castle, the ancient home of the O’Neills—the Manor 
was on the opposite side of the lake from the castle— 
and I had fallen into a fit of musing, when 1 was 
startled by what seemed to me a faint and subdued 


Ijimitation of the wild ery which had terrified Norah 


some months before. I listened; it was repeated more 
faintly, and it seemed to come from the angle of the 
house at my right hand. I went quickly round, and 
to my intense surprise,almost ran against Miss Lomax. 
She was sitting on the step of a glass door which led 
from the dining-room, and had I not seen her face I 
might have been excused for taking her for a ghost, 
for she was wrapped from head to feet in a large waite 
shawl. 

“ Good gracious, Mr. D’Alton, how you frightened 
me!” she said almost crossly, and she did look very 
pale in the moonlight. ‘ Do you always go literally 
mooning about in this way, instead of going home 
like a sensible man ?” 

“ And may I ask what you are doing here alone ?” 
I replied. “Iwas on my way home, when I heard a 
strange sort of cry; it was very faint. Did you hear 
anything ?” ‘ 

«1 never hear cries,” she answered pettishly. “The 
Banshee again, I suppose. Well, let her cry; she will 
not frighten any one.” 

“Except Mrs. O'Neill.” 

“ Would she be frightened by it, really, seriously ?” 
‘And it struck me that she asked the question very 
eagerly. . 

“ Probably,” I answered, remembering what Norah 
had said to her husband. 

“ Ah, indeed! What a pity she is so—nervous! 
Good-night, Mr. D’Alton. Ihope you will not meet 
this wonderful Banshee; but I believe she is like a 
bold child—heard, but never seen.” : 

“In any case I shall not meet her,” I said; “for I 
leave her behind me at the Manor.” f 

“What do you mean?” she said, putting a cold 
hand into mine, and there was a deep-red flush upon 
her dark face. ; 

What did I mean? i meant nothing; but I re- 
membered that sudden flush and the question some 
hours later. 2 

The following evening I did not dine at the Manor, 
but I called in the forenoon to inquire for Nora. She 
was better and in much better spirits; Harry was ex- 
pected back to dinner. The evening passed, and 
another beautiful soft moonlit came on. I went 
out for a quiet stroll before I went to bed, and, tempted 
by the beauty of the scene, I lingered upon the shore 
of the lake until close upon midnight. I could see 
the lights in the windows of the Manor—I almost 
fancied once or twice that soft music came floating to 
my ears across the water, and I pictured the scene to 
myself: Miss Lomax at the piano, and Harry leanin 
over her in rapture; I took for granted that he ha 
come back. 

But a sound in which there was no music did come 
presently; it was that awful unearthly wail supposed 
to portend suffering or death to an O'Neill. Never 
before or since have I heard a cry like that, and with 
all its unearthly cadence there was in it, to my ear, 
the sound of a human voice. Again, as I listened, it 
rose and fell, and I saw distinctly a white figure flit 


tell me that I shall never see you again. Do not laugh,|for a moment into the moonlight which streamed full 


“Will she smile like that a year hence?” I said to | Harry ; I feel sure that the third time, let it come when| upon the grassy slope before the front of tke Manor} 
myself to bitterly, as I recalled the strange and still un- it will, the blow will fall in some shape or other. Heae|it turned away from the front of the house and disa 


explained cry which had so frightend her, and O’Neill’s { 


ven grant that it may fall upon me!” 





peared into a wood which stretched for a considerable 
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distance along the margin of the lake. Without hesi. 
tating a moment I started to enter the wood on the 
village side. ‘Banshee or woman, you shall not es- 
cape me!” [ said. Once during my rapid walk the 
cry rose again. 

T entered the wood; the darkness under the trees, 
of course, shut out every object, and would, I hoped, 
so shut out my approach that the white figure would 
be taken unawares. I stopped now and then in my 
rapid walk to listen, but I heard no step, no sound of 
any kind, except, as I have said, the wild cry once; 
but just as I reached the opening leading to the 
pleasure-ground before the Manor house a flutter of 
white caught my eye. “Stop !” I shouted loudly; “1 
know you!” 

At my challenge the flying figure increased in speed. 
I gave chase; but what could mortal feet accomplish 
against a spirit? With such a senseless belief I tried 
to console myself as the white form rapidly gained 
ground. 

But what seemed defeat was, in reality, victory for 
me. At the moment when the pursuit became hope- 
less, I saw something flutter to the ground as if from 
the head of the shrouded figure; it was unheeded. I 
reached the spot where it had fallen and snatched 1t 
eagerly up. Judge of my horror and amazement 
when, upon examination in tte moonlight, it proved to 
be a handkerchief with the name of “ Adelaide” em- 
broidered in one corner. 

Perplexed and made miserable with suspicions to 
which [ dared not give a name, I returned home. Out- 
side the door of my lodgings I found a knot of people 
assembled; they appeared excited, and they were all 
talking eagerly. 

“Here he is,” I heard a familiar voice say; and 
Bryan O’Neill’s butler came forward. He looked as 
white as fear could make him. “0, sir,” he gasped, 
““where were you? Haven't you heard the cry, sir? 
Sure it never came like that without bringing trouble— 
the poor young mistress, sir !” 

“Glory be to God this night!” was echoed round 
among the women as they devoutly crossed them- 
selves. 

“What of the young mistress?” I cried; and I 
knew: but too well that bad news was at hand. 

“Come up to the house, for God’s sake, sir! Sure 
din’t you hear the cry? And she’s taken bad before 
her time, and my lady sent me off to your honor, to 
see if we could get off a telegram to the master; he 
didn’t come home yet; but isn’t it late for this night ?” 

“Hours too late, but I shall go up to the house, 
Bryan,” I said, feeling stunned into quict by the 
night’s work, and by the thought of what might be still 
before me. 

When we reached the Manor, late as it was, the ball- 
door stood open, and it seemed to me there was an un- 
usual hush over the whole place. I saw figures in the 
drawing-room as I passed by the half-closed door on my 
way to the stairs, I reached the landing, and went 
quickly towards Norah’s room. I knocked softly ; the 
beating of my anxious heart was far louder than the 
sound my fingers made. The door was opened by Lady 
Mary herself, and I saw that she was alone ; her face 
was pale and awestruck. 

“Have you brought him?” she whispered. 
suppose there was no time.” 

shook my head. 

‘Tt does not matter now,” she went on; “he is too 
late.” 

She led me to the foot of the bed, and there upon the 

illow, with the sweet eyes closed for ever, I saw the 

ead face of Norah O'Neill. 


-To Lady Mary I said no word ; it would avail nothing 
now to arouse her suspicions, but I knew that her son’s 
wife was the victim of what was, perhaps, a practical 
joke. God forgive me if I wrong the woman who had 
done the deed, by the thought that she had had an evil 
— in her too good mimicry of the Banshee’s 
wail. 

Like a man in a dream J went down stairs again, and 
passed into the still lighted drawing-room ; it was, to all 
appearance, empty, and, sitting down, I leaned my head 
upon the table to shut out the light, and to try and re- 
alise what bad happened. But my nerves and senses 
wére cruelly awake, and I caught the sound of a step in 
the room, as though some one was trying to cross it un- 
heard. I looked up and saw Miss Lomax. Yes, there 
the was, in her rich evening-dress, with jewels spark- 
ling upon her neck and arms, and her beauty scarcely 
lessened by the slight shade of pallor ypon her 
cheeks. 

“I bog your pardon, I thought you were asleep,” she 
muttered, ‘I am sorry if I have disturbed you; you 
look tired ” 


“But I 


laid the handkerchief before her. 


A strange expression passed across her face; it 
ssemed to me made up of fear, derision, and triumph. 

“How much does he know? Shall I defy him?” it 
seemed tosay. Then her eyelids and her lips quivered, 
and I knew that she was both guilty and afraid, 

“You will not betray me?” she said ; and beforo I 
could stop her she was kneeling at my feet. “I meant 
no harm; I swear to you—” 

“Hush!” I said bitterly. “You best know what 
your motive was, and no oaths will bring her back to 
life ; her happiness you have long since destroyed. 
Surely there were men cnough in the world to gratify 
your vanity and your passion”—I grew outspoken in the 
bitterness of my despair—‘ without taking her husband 
from her! But you need not fear, 1 shall not betray 
you. Todo so would not undo what you have done, 
and I can but hope—and my hope is not for your sake, 
but for the sake of the man she loved—that no curse 
will fall upon you, or on him through you ; that the real 
death-cry uf the Banshee will never give you cause to re- 
member your imitation of to-night.” 

How is it that, in the midst of our greatest misery, 
the ridicule that attaches itself to the most earnest and 
even solemn situations can so forcibly strike us? Heart- 
broken as I was, I could have laughed aloud at my 
melodramatic position. There I was in the dead of the 
night, with a beautiful woman kneeling, as it were, at 
my feet for mercy, while I declaimed above her head 
with the full fervour of a Kemble or a Kean. 

But this feeling passed as I felt her still knecling 
with her face covered, and went myself from the house 
in which the sunshine of my lonely life had died out for 
ever. 

Six months later, to his shame let it be recorded, 
O’Neill married Adelaide Lomax. I am compelled to 
think, but I have no proof upon which to ground my as- 
sertion, that he felt himself bound in honor to make her 
his wife as soon as possible. Immediately after the 
marriage Lady Mary left the Manor, to which she never 
returned; and I have reason to believe that she never 
saw the second Mrs. O'Neill. 

Iam not one of those who believe that special punish- 
ments invariab‘y follow special sins, but in this instance 
punishment slow but sure followed Adelaide Lomax, and 
she still lives to bear the penalty of her crime. When 
her only child, a son, was about six years old, he was 
accidently drowned almost before his mother’s eyes in 
Lough Neagh, and there are many witnesses ready to 
prove that the night beforckhis death, the Banshee’s 
ery was heard for hours echoing round the walls of the 
castle. 

The lovely boy had been the sole link between 
O’Neill and his once passionately-loved wife. Even be- 
fore the child’s death people said that his father and 
mother were not happy ; and certainly there was no 


tended along the Welsh marshes from the city of Ches- 
ter to the town of Carnarvon. Simultaneously, there- 
fore, with the completion of the conquest of Wales, 
it became a post of considerable importance. 
In 1280 it was, for the first time, fully garrisoned, 
and a constable appointed to guard it at an annual 
salary of ten pounds—a sum, however, far greater in 
value than the amount appears in simple figures to 
the modern reader. 

During the constant attempts at insurrection by the 
Welsh princes—all more or less successful—the for- 
tress was taken by surprise; when Prince David 
(brother to the last Llewellyn) attached himself to 
the interests of the English monarch. Here, too, the 
infatuated Edward II received his detested favorite, 
Piers Gaveston, when the latter, on returning from 
his banishment in Ireland, landed at Carnarvon, and 
thence proceeded to join his master at Flint. 

It was subsequently granted, along with the for- 
tresses at Chester, beeston, and Rhuddlan, to the 
Black Prince, as an appanage, by his father, Edward 
IIT; and in 1385 was in turn bestowed, with the chief 
“ justiciat” of Chester, on the execrated Robert de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, by the frivolous and inconsis- ~ 
tent Richard II, whose tragic fate in some measure, 
expiated his follies, and teaches so pregnant a lesson ~ 
to kings in the deathless pages of Shakespere, A. 
striking incident in the life of the monarch, as unfor- 
tunate as unwise, will be quoted as an illustration of 
the historic fame of Flint Chastle. 

During the insurrection in the west, headed by 
Owen Glendower, though it is not clear that the for- 
tress fell into his hands, the men of Flintshire rose in 
great numbers in behalf of their countrymen. At the 
termination of the rebellion, it is recorded as a 
specimen of princely urbanity (and rightly so, when 
it does occur) that the King granted free par- 
don to Glendower's bold tenantry ; and thus, says 
the chronical, “added a jewel to the crown, and con- 
tributed towards the establishment of thrones for those 
who, under the patriotic delusion of ideal independ- 
ence, had forfeited their pledged allegianve, and had 
joined in the rebellion.” These are, indeed, the inci- 
dents which purify the darker pages of history, and 
give it acharm quite independent of the breathless 
events which it chronicles, oftentimes in characters too 
ensanguined and devoid of the benign graces of pity. 
After this episode in the life of Glendower there 
occurs a gap in the annals of Flint Castle, which are 
devoid of interest until the commencement of the 
Civil Wars, when, the castle having been put into a 
state of thorough repair, and rendered fit for defence, 
it was garrisoned on: behalf of Charles I by Sir Roger 
Mostyn, of ywhom Whitelock bears the en 






































sign of happiness in Harry’s dejected morose demean- 
our. ‘ Could it be,” I often thought, “ that too late the 
memory of the woman who had loved him so devotedly, 
came between him and the woman whom he had loved 
so blindly ? ” 

From the depression succeeding the death of her;son, 
Mrs. O'Neill rallied after a time, but as her grief sub- 
sided, her temper became almost ungovernable ; and it 
was whispered in the servants’ hall, and from thence the 
rumour reached the village gossips, that in a wild fit of 
passion, which almost amounted to delerium, sheymade 
some defiant admission to her husband respecting the 
death of his first wife, which drew from him the epithet 
‘*murderess.” There may be no truth in that rumour, 
but from the night upon which the terrible scene was 
supposed to have taken place between the miserable 

air they never met again. Harry went to America, to 
fodia, Australia, all over the world, and Mrs. O'Neill 
lived on alone at the Manor, to which no visitors ever 
came and which she ucver left. 

She was not actually mad—that is, she required no 
keeper ; but sometimes, and especially in the shortening 
autumn days, she was very far from being in her right 
wind ; and in the soft October nights, when tbe moon is 
full and bright, 1 in my quiet lodgings, and those who 
still walk about the peaceful village streets, hear a wild 
wailing cry come echoing with mouraful disticntness 
across the lake, and then we know that the “mad fit is 
on,” and that a miserable and, I believe, remorseful 





ery over the dark still waters of Lough Neagh. 





ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXIL 
FLINT CASTLE, 
THE HISTORY. 
Flint Castle, situated on what was formerly 





womap is wandering alone, alone for evermore, and 
| sending that too perfect imitation of the Banshee’s deatb- 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD)in Flint, and this after a gallant defence, and with all 


an|and in 1647, with a number of other Welsh castles, 
“Tired! You are too kind,” I said; ‘but I do not |isolated rock lying in a marsh near the left bank of | was ruthlessly dismantled by an order of the House of 
think there will be sleep for any one in this house to-jthe Dee, having once the channel of the river under| Commons. 

night, except for her who will never awake again.|its walls is a fortress of great antiquity, though far ; 
Unless,” I added, ronsing myself to look steadily into|from being so old as the castles which take their dates| was the fate of too many Royalist leaders, when, at 
her dark eyes, “it is to insure to yourself a good|immediately after the Conquest. 
night’s rest, that you, Miss Lomax, walk in the woods|torian, asserts it to have been commenced by Henry | tution offered itself. _was rele “ 
at midnight ; you lost this in your lagt ramble ;” and 1{II, and that it was completed by Edward I, forming|imprisonment of considerable time in Conway Castle, 
one of ,that magnificent cordon of castles which ex- 


Camden, the his- 


testimony, Sir Roger having previously been appointe 
its governor: “This Colonel Mostyn, a gentleman 
of good parts and mettle, of a very ancient fam- 
ily, large possessions, and great interest in that country, 
so that in twelve hours he raised fifteen hundred men 
for the King;” a worthy testimony in favor of Welsh 
loyalty, it must be admitted ; nor is its value dimin- 
ished by the fact that Colonel Mostyn was closely re- 
lated to Whitelock (a statesman and lawyer of the 
period), being, indeed, “his own sister’s son.” ~ 

he garrison, however, though, apparently well 
manned and provisioned, did not escape the great 
and bitter privations, which the determination 
and the assiduity of the Parliamentarians, inflicted 
upon7all the garrisons they attacked and invested as a 
rule. They evinced in their endurance a loyalty that 
might be said to have outstripped patriotism. 

n 1648 the castle was closely and hotly besieged 
by the forces of the Parliament under the command 
of Sir William Brereton and Sir Thomas Myddleton, 
and as desperately defended. It was not until they 
had exhausted all the horseflesh within the walls for 
food, all other provisions having failed them, and 
when the positive destruction of the castle, and the 
annihiliation of those within it, had become imminent, 
that they surrendered—their bravery and resistance 

rocuring for them, as in almost every other instance, 
Sonenabl terms, which reflected equal credit upon 
the assailants as upon the besieged. 

That which the Parliamentarians took, however, 
they could not always hold, and the same may be 
said ofthe other side. It appears that the garrison 
of Beeston, in 1645, by articles of convention, had 
been permitted to march out to join their compatriots 

















































the honors of war. The Royalists, therefore were 
once more in possession of the coveted stronghold; 
but this accession of force proved inadequate for the 
requisite defence, since in August of the following 
year, it was delivered up to Major-General Myther, 


Its governor shared in the illiberal treatment which 


the Restoration, the opportunity of reward and_ resti- 
When he was released, after an 


his means had become so straitened,he having expended 
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in the royal cause no less a sum than sixty thousand 
pounds, that he was forced to leave his family all but 
bankrupt, and hide himself, with his decayed fortunes, 
at a poor farm-house. At the Restoration, too, 
among other rights resumed by the Crown, was the 
appropriation of Flint Castle—no great property, per- 
haps, in its ruined condition. It is vested in the 
Crown to this day, and governed by a constable, who 
is said to combine the two-fold offices of a military 
and municipal post, being governor of the fortress 
and mayor of the borough-—-at least, such has been 
‘ the case, and such may he so now. 
It is a melancholy ruin—a series of almost shape- 


less and crumbling mounds—th: towers and walls 


having fallen in—a confused mass of sione, rubble, 


and ivy—and the governorship must be something of 
a sinecure, since the present writer remembers to have 
played within its court-yards, and clambered about its 
towers when a boy ; and though he entertains a faint 
recollection of one portion being held as a sort of 
debtors’ prison, its rooms were as often open as closed, 
and might only have been temporary asylum for the 


insolvent. 


Beneath its mouldering walls on the seaward side 


announced to the Earl that a knight, newly arrived, 
desired speech of him. ; x 
«Who is it,” demanded Bolingbroke, “ with an air 
so warlike and an aspect so noble? Ido not recollect 
the face, and yet I must, have seen it.” 
“It is my son, Harry Percy,” replied Northumber- 
land, smiling approv:ngly as a noble and knightly 
figure, rich in all the graces of manly youth, entered 
the chamber, and who, not knowing Bolingbroke, be- 
yond a mere salute, took no present notice of him. 
“T expected to meet him hereabout,” continued the 
Earl, in an undertone, “with tidings from my brother 
Worcester How fares your uncle, Harry ?” he added, 
grasping #t the young warrior’s hand, with all the 
pride of a parent. 
“I thought to have heard that from you, my lord,” 
was the response. 

“Why, how was that? Is he not with the Queen?” 

“ No; the rumor is that he has broken his staff, for- 
sook the Court, and whistled them to the winds. He 
has dispersed the King’s household because they had 
proclaimed you a traitor. I thought, in truth, we had 
as well make two, and there an end.” 

“So! well said, Harry! You are for the cause of 


“What say you, Percy?” said Bolingbroke, turnin 
to the young man with a bland expression. “I sho 
grieve to disappoint you at the outset.” 

“T say, my a. that I bow to my father’s wish, and 
that it may be possible he will discharge the functions 
better.” And, by an effort, having composed himself, 
he was retiring. 

“ Nay, chafe not, Harry! I am of my lord’s council, 
and must advise him, as I believe, honestly, as I have 
done so now. You shall not lack advancement, either.” 
‘You shall hold Berkeley Castle for me, brave Perey, 
if you will,” said Bolingbroke, frankly ; while the wily 
old statesman examined his son’s countenance with 
doubt. 

“It may be more to Jour taste to wield glaive, and 
bend bow and arblast,” proceeded the future King ; 
“and I do not doubt, for all Richard’s furtunes are ap- 
parently waning, that you will have work enow to do.” 
“So be it, my lord!” answered Percy, readily; the 
appointment being really more to bis liking than the 
more subdolous arts of diplomacy. “If you pardon me, 
I will retire to place my men in quarters for the night ; 
and, doubtless, you have that to confer with my father 
upon, which, for reasons, it is not necessary 1 should 


was a bank of beautiful bright sands, which, in the 
bathing season, was the resort of those who came in 
some numbers to enjoy that relaxation, At low water, 
so far does the See recede, that it becomes a 
mere thread, and it was by no means uncommon for 
the more adventurous, to cross the estuary on foot to 
Great Weston, on the opposite shore (Cheshire), 
though this was not without danger to those not con- 


Bolingbroke, then ?” asked the Earl, smiling. 

“I think he had been wronged, sir; and if the 
weight of my sword will help to right more wrongs 
than one, why, he shall have it, and a few hundred 
more I have brought with me. 

“ Tell him I thank bim, my lord,” said Bolingbroke, 
with a dignified manner; for his person, tall and com- 
manding, and his mien was of a majesty which inspires 


hear.” And with an obeisance to both he quitted their 
presence ; while Northumberland retired with Boling- 
broke to his tent, in order to perfect some of the ar- 
rangements for this delicate embassage. 

The terms of this embassy were of so equivocal a na- 
ture, as Northumberland knew, that if his bold and 
open-hearted son had been entrusted with them, he 
would have recoiled with scorn from their fulfilment; 


versant with the proper route, or who failed to take 
@ proper advantage of the state of the tide. 


The general reader will scarcely care to have de- 
palmy days, 
since there is so little left by which to identify the 


scribed for him :rhat the castle was in its 


form and condition it once boasted. In associ 


ation with the river, it is not devoid of many 
elements of the picturesque, and, for the rest, we will 
endeavor to reproduce it, in the following chronicle 


illustrating the last days of Richard the Second: 
THE KING OF THE COMMONS, 


THE LEGEND. 
Richard (son of the chivalrous Black gery | 


was 
born at Bordeaux, in 1366, was crowned at West- 
minster, and ascended the throne in 1377, at the 


“Why, who 1s this you speak to?” asked Percy, 
apart. 

“Do you not know the banished Hereford, the re: 
turned Duke of Lancaster, the victorious Bolingbroke, 
Harry?” demand his father, with a smile. 

“ How could I, when I never saw him?” returned 
Percey. 

“Then know him now!” and the Earl indicated 
Bolingbroke by a gesture and a smile. “The leader 
of the ‘ Red Roses’ stands before you!” 

Harry Percy, with an action full of grace, took off 
his helm, and advancing a step, bared his knee, and 
taking the offered hand, said, “I tender you my ser- 
vice, good my lord! I am with my father, and for 
the right side, where wrong is on the other!” - 
“ e 


but men who have been engaged in statecraft have not 
the scruples more conscientious men in general possess. 
The matter, besides, was of consequence, and the time 
was critical. 

Armed, therefore, with the necessary authority, and 
accompanied by a retinue and a strong body of follow- 
ers, the Earl of Northumberland set forth for Wales, 
and found Richard—having almost surrendered every 
hope—ready to take his departure, in order to await a 
more favorable opportunity. The Earl bad already des- 
patched a herald to inform Richard of the purpose of 
his coming, which was to bring about a meeting be- 
tween Richard and Bolingbroke at such a spot as might 
be considered almost neutral ; and Richard, having pre 
viously put the Earl in possession of Flint Castle, to 
hold it as hig suzerain, it seemed but natural that stand- 


early age of eleven. The chief authority of the realm 
was in the hands of his three uncles, John of Gaunt 
(Duke of Lancaster), Edmund, Earl of Cambridge (af- 
terwards Duke of York), and Thomas of Woodstock 
(subsequently Duke of Gloucester), His grandfather 
(Edward III) had not appointed any express regency 
to govern during the King’s minority, but a council of 
nine persons was appointed by the House of Commons, 
and his earlier years were passed in wars with France 
and Scotland, the consequence of which was—owing 


“Thanks, Harry Percy!” replied the Earl, 
accept the service so loyally offered, and we know the 
value of your house’s alliance. I am here but to claim 
mine own! They banished me as Hereford—the 
a me of my inheritance as Lancaster! As Bol. 
ingbroke, descended from a line of kings, I will en- 
force the whole I may rightly claim, with England’s 
sanction—and so God defend the right!” 

* Amen!” responed Percy, warmly. 

“What other news have you heard?” asked the 


ing as Northumberland did between the two, his pro- 
posals should receive willing ear. 

The purpose of the meeting ostensibly was to arrange 
existing difficulties. First, that the King should listen 
to the universal voice of the nation, und govern it 
through a parliament. Secondly, that the cloaims of 
Bolingbroke should be listened to, and his demands ad- 
justed ; after whieh he had only to Jay down his arms, 
and become an obedient and tractable subject. 

The place of meeting between the Earl and the King 


ise) 


to the enormous taxation necessary for these opera- 
tions—a formidable insurrection, headed by the re- 
nowned Wat Tayler and Jack Straw, the particulars 
of which do not here concern us, 


Vain and ostentatious in his nature, and by no 
means partaking of the warlike and even royal char- 


arl, 
“That Richard, with his army of twenty thousand, 
has found so little sympathy among the Welshmen, 


from the badness of his cause, that with scarce six 
thousand he has fled to the Isle of Anglesea, from 
whence it is conjectured he intends to make for Ire- 


was at Conway Castle. The King was distrustful and 
suspicious by nature—his whole reign having been a 
tissue of broken promises, unredressed abuses, and of 
injustice committed upon his subjects. The enormous 
success of Bolingbroke had alarmed him ; and when he 
saw his army melt away from him, like snow upon the 


acters of his chivalric father, or his still more famous|land back again, or escape to France.” mountain side, he could not conceal from himself that 


grandfather, his love of show was carried to the ex- 
tremest verge of folly, since his household alone con- 
sisted of ten thousand persons—no less than three 


“This must be prevented!” exclaimed Bolingbroke, 
hastily, his countenance darkening with a sudden 


any chance, which permitted him to keep not onl 
his head upon his shoulders, but his crown upon his 
head, must be the only means of restoring him back 


hundred being employed in his kitchen—and his fond- 
ness of parade, accompanied by caprice and lack of 
justice, was so great, as to produce in time that catas- 
-_ which first lost him his crown, and finally his 
ife. 

His instability made him an enemy, where he might 
have been supposed to possess a steadfast friend. A 
recriminatory quarrel occurring between the Duke of 


“How may this be prevented ?” mused the Earl. 

“He might be inclined to yield!” suggested Harry 
wharf “his powers having been scattered so hope- 
essly.” 

” We want his head!” cried Northumberland; “he 
hath sacrificed not a few of our friends to his revenge.” 

“We want his depositicn!” said Perey, more tem- 
perately.” 


to his waning dignities. He was doubtful, it is true; 
but a man who was virtually a victor, might, at any 
hour, be his conqueror, and though he determined to 
be wary, he consented to receive the ambassador. 
The Karl, with but few attendants, having left the 
rest at sume distance away, clothed in his robes of 
peace, met the King in his garb of war, but discour- 








Hereford (his cousin, afterwards Henry IV —the first 
of the “ Red Rose,” or Lancastrian dynasty) and the 
Duke of Norfolk, a day was appointed when they 
should settle the dispute by single combat ; and when 
the day came, the lists prepared, the marshals ready, 
and both now eager and willing to engage, Richard 
forbade the contest—banished them both the country, 
Norfolk for life, and Hereford for ten years, which he 
reduced to six at the intercession of his uncle, John of 


Gaunt. 


On the death of John of Gaunt—his heart having 
been broken by the King’s harshness and injustice— 
Richard, without besitat:on, confiscated his lands and 
property—the whole amounting to @ considerable 


sum—in order, as he stated, to prosecute the war in 
Ireland, occasioned by a rebellion among the “ rug- 
headed kernes.” 

Hereford (whom we shall now term Duke of Lan- 
caster, or Bolingbroke), indignant at the wholesale at- 
tack made by the King upon his rights, aided by 
some nobles in Brittany, and by the assemblage of 
some forty thousand men at St. Albans, speedily put 
himself at their head, and the stern and bitter strife 
— in real earnest. 

t was on a bright autumnal day that Bolingbroke 
and Northumberland, with their menacing array, had 


“We want him to concede to what the Commons and 
the people will lawfully demand. Where faith is de- 
stroyed, there can no truth exist!” and Bolingbroke, as 
he spoke, seemed to check Northumberland’s fiercer 
mood with that sense of power, which, because it is 
great and almost irresistible, is disposed to the side of 
mercy. “I have it!” he continued after a pause, “and I 
cannot better show my sense of the novle service you, 
my lord, have done me, than by entrusting your son, 
Harry Perey, with the terms of an embassage to Rieh- 
ard, befitting his name and dignity, and worthy of his 
acceptance every way, if he will deign to do so,” and he 
turned, with a winning smile, upon the gratified young 
noble ; who, blushing with eager pleasure, replied, 
“Speak, my lord! give me my instructions, and, on my 
knightly word, you shall not find me fail in them.” 
“Pardon, my good lord!” said the earl ; but if I sug- 
gest a change of ambassadors,”—and he cast a glance 
at the fiery Percy, who drew back—" it may be better 
for your purpose.” 

“As how, my lord?” asked Bolingbroke, with an en- 
quiring look. 

“I am his elder, and am far more used to Courts than 
he. These grave matters may not be lightly trusted ; 
and while I would give place to him in the disposal of a 
battle, yea,and follow his commands, the interests at stake 





aged and cast down, in the hall of Conway Castle, 
and the business of their meeting was broached at once. 

“ How shall I believe he means me honestly ?” de- 
manded the King, in reply to the proposals made, 
“ He hath executed numbers of my best friends, hath 
slain my adherents, and seduced half of my army by 
specious promises ay 

“Sire,” broke in the Earl, “desperate men take 
desperate measures; and your Grace must admit that 
it is with the assent of half the nobles in the realm he 
heads his party.” 

“I know they have fallen off from me, as the leaves 
fall in the autumn,” said the King, with a sickly 
smile. Those I have benefited the most have been 
the first to quit me,” and he cast a keen, suspicious 
look upon the face of the courtier. ‘And you, 
Northumberland—you—are you upon his side, too ?” 

“ Believe me, sire, I am the friend of your Majesty, 
and of the country; and my head is at stake also, 
sire, in this emergeucy !” 

“ Are you yet my subject, my lord? or do you fol- 
low him whose fortunes seem to be in the ascend- 
ant ?” asked the King. 

“Sire, why do you doubt me? The first subject in 
the land sends, by a fellow-subject, me to your feet, 
his suppliant. Listen, then, to him!” and the Earl 
knelt before the King, who could not yet help giving 





halted on their way to Berkeley Castle, when it was'are too grave to be compromised by his fiery nature,” |way to vague fears, 
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“If I but thought so——” and the King hesitated. 

“ Sire, say what you would have me do—it shail be 
done !” and the Earl rose to his feet again, and looked 
around him at the scanty attendance and meagre 
court of the King. : 

“TI would have you swear——” began Richard. 
“Sire, your kingdom is at stake, and all that you 

value within its seas! Let us go to mass, where I 
will renew my oath of fealty to you, that nothing 
shall touch your liberty or your life, since I am your 
safe conduct!” 

“Be it so!” replied Richard, now perfectly as- 
sured; and the following day, during the solemn ser- 
vice of high mass, the Earl repeated his oath of alle- 
giance at the altar. 

The next day, again, armed cap-a pie this time, 
and escorting the King, who had laid aside his armour 
as superfluous, the escort set ferth from Conway to- 
wards Fiint—the Earl riding at the King’s right 
hand, and talking of desultory matters, as Richard 
journeyed unsuspiciously on. 

They were passing through a wild and mountain- 
ous section of the country, of which a huge and mas- 
sive barrier—the highest point being known as Pen- 
maenmawr—formed the most imposing object. Wind- 
ing their way through a narrow defile between the 
frowning mountain wall, suddenly a end, eee 
force—its leaders bearing the banners of Northum- 
berland—appeared in view; and the King, turning 
upon the Earl, with a face pale with dread and indig- 
nation, exclaimed, “ Wretch! you have betrayed 
me!—sold your master, and tarnished your ancient 
name!” 

“Sire! hear me !” began the Earl. 

But fear aud desperation made the King a moment 
blind to every obstacle. Even while the forces at 
hand were quietly interposing themselves in the way 
of retreat, the King broke away, but the mailed hand 
of Earl was in an instant on his bridle, and the next, 
a wall of impenetrable steel—the armed myrmidons 
of Northumberland—surrounded him. 

There had been a time when Richard had known 
his own victims to suffer the horrors of that moment. 
If he had pitied them he had never relented, and his 
heart sank within him in blank despair. 

The King, now virtually a prisoner, was carefully 
guarded to Flint Castle, refusing steadfastly to hold 
any conference with Northumberland during the rest 
of the journey. He was lodged with some show of 
state—though all became so many accessories of his 
watch and ward—within the great keep, until the ar- 
rival of Bolingbroke, who aa Be there with all 
speed, and for whose coming Richard now looked 
with mingled doubt and apprehension- 

His chief companion was a greyhound named “ Ma- 
the,” to which he was inordinately attached. The 
beautiful animal itself, by its sagacity and docilty, 
seemed to return this singularly lavished affection. it 
is true that Richard was cheerless, and men must 
love something. It is not a matte: of rare occurrence 
that between a man and his dog—or a man and his 
horse—the warmest attachment has existed. Hence 
Richard caressed his favorite the more that he now 
seemed deserted and alone in the world. 

As the animal could not assist the King to escape— 
nor hatch treason—nor weave plots—nor do his cap- 
tors the slightest possible harm—of course it was 
treated with every attention, and lodged along with 
the King in his grim and ghostly chambers. 

Two days after his arrival at Flint Castle, and just 
while Richard was at dinner—having doubtless little 
appetite—a flourish of trumpets announced the arrival 
of his enemy, Bolingbroke. Armed to the teeth, 
with his basenet, or pray 1 removed, with a 

ve and commanding air, Bolingbroke entered the 
chief chamber, where Richard now stood in the midst 
of his mockery of a Court. 

It was a striking scene within that castle hall—the 
illars covered with pennon and device, the walls 
ung with arms and shields—the timid, shrinking 

Richard, his garments divested of their royal blazonry, 
and his few attendants gazing with surprise and alarm 
at the intruder. 

Before him stood, in the pride of manliness and the 
full flush of conquest, the future ruler of England, his 
proud, impressive face grave with cares of state, clad 
as a warrior should be, and with a crowd of nobles 
and knights—whom Richard knew well, though he 
addressed none—gathering around him. 

A pause ensued. Then Bolingbroke, bareheaded, 
advanced and knelt, and broke the silence, saying “I 
come to show my duty to your Majesty !” 

spasm of anguish—as he looked at the armed 
group, not one friendly to him—of disappointment— 
of pride extinguished in its very birth—crossed the 


King’s face. Then he said, “Fair cousin of Lancas- 
ter, ow are right welcome |” 
“ 


thank your Majesty!” and Bolingbroke, 
bent his head. 


“Am I indeed the King?” asked Riehard, a flush 
crossing his pale face. 


rising, 


“Why, who denies it?” and Bolingbroke stepped 


the equivocal principle which any direct reply might 
have raised. 

“Where is Northumberland?” asked Richard, as 
his eye swept round the armed group, almost all of 
whom had their helmets with the visors covered, and 
their basenets on. 

“ Departed for London,” was the equable reply, 
“To draw up charges against me ?” said Richard, 
with a lifting of the eye and a sudden shifting from 
the dark direct glance of Bolingbroke, which told him 
he had better have evaded the subject. 

“Sire, I have come to claim my own, and not to 
get up ‘charges’ against you, as you term them !” 

“ Alas! I cannot give you aught you cannot take !” 
broke in the King, for he saw that the conversation 
was becoming critical. 

“Tt may be so now,” retorted Bolingbroke, coldly. 
“The time was when banishment and confiscation 
were as effect may follow cause. This did not al- 
ways argue judgment !” 

“Nor did my coming hither !” said the King, in an 
absent manner, and in a low tone, as he caressed the 
ears of his favorite hound, which had been going to 
and fro between himself and his “cousin” of Lan- 
caster. 

“Sire, what do you say ?” asked Bolingbroke, in a 
soft tone. 

“Why—would you take my crown, fair cousin ?” 
said the King in turn. 

“Oh, your Majesty knows that if you added it to 
the restitution I am led by my Lord of Northumber- 
land to expect, that though I might accept by right 
of line and descent, yet England might not give it;” 
but his proud glance belied the words, 

“And yet the Commons gave you power to hold 
me—me here!” exclaimed the King, with a bitter 
politeness. 

“To meet you here, you mean, sire!” interposed 
Bolingbroke. 

“It was treachery !—foul treachery !” cried Rich- 
ard, aroused. 

‘Sire, do you know what the Commons say ?” and 
the voice of Bolingbroke was cold and stern, full of 
menace and warning, and clearly had a spell over 
Richard, for he shuddered, and hastily cast down his 
eyes. 

“What?” he demanded, after a pause. “ Yet 1 
might guess!” You have come here to tell me to— 
to——But no! it cannot come to that—yet !” 

“I came before you sent for me, ’tis truae—I might 
not else have seen you, sire,” replied Bolingbroke ; 
“and the Commons say x 
“The Commons! ‘’Sdeath! I am their Aing’” and 
for a moment the majesty of his old stute shone out of 
his face and illuminated its pale, worn gaze. But Rich- 
ard II had little of the daring spirit which continues to 
face difficulty cr to dare danger, and it fell again. 
“They say, sire,’"—and Bolingbroke’s voice grew 
colder and graver, steady as it was throughout,—“ they 
say that you have ruled them rigorously and ill for 
more than twenty years——” 

“Oh! well—well!” and the King tapped his foot 
impatiently. 

“And [ am come to help you to govern them better,” 
and Bolingbroke paused to note, probably, what effect 
his words might have. 

Meantime Richard, who had been stooping to caress 
his greyhound, discovered that it had suddenly quitted 
his side. 

“And you—wbat, Mathe! Mathe! Oh, my dog! look 
there—look there!” And the stricken man, covering 
his face with his hand as he sank into a chair hastily 
pushed forward to receive him, pointed to his dog with 
trembling fingers, as though the last tie that bound to 
hope and the living, had been broken by the defection 
of this dumb creature. 

It has been said that among dogs, those of ficet 
hound type—servile slaves to instinct and to their pow- 
er of scent, rather than illustrations of sagacity and 
guist-reasoning in the brute creation—are less the 
triend of man than any other, less to be trusted, less to 
be depended upon. They will fawn and cringe, and 
lick the daintiest hand ; but they are emblems of faith- 
lessness, and worthless in their trust. 

Be this as it may (and we have the incident from the 
pages of old Froissart), to the surprise of all, the grey- 
hound Mathe, that had been passing from one to another 
of the speakers, at last attached itself to Bolingbroke, 
and leaping up to him, fawning upon him, licking his 
ungloved hand, it exhibited, in the most unmistakable 
manner, that it had found a new master and had dis- 
carded the old one, 





goes. 















































an evil sign tome. I sudmit—do you accept?” bitters 
ly cried the King. fi 

“Ido not understand,” hesitated Bolingbroke, eager 
as he was. 

“It maketh you, from this day, King of England, 
even as it unkings me. Some instinct, deeper than the 
outward sense of things, directs and informs that dog. 
He knows it. Keep him, therefore——” 
“And you, sire?” 

“Not so—I am deposed—sire me no more!” said the 
King, sadly; and at the moment he might have been 
pitied. 

“Then you consent?” asked his -ival. 
“Alas! my lord! do not mock me. Why should I re- 
fuse? The autumn of my fortunes has come upon me, 
and those, your friends there, who were proud to be 
called mine once, have fallen from me. am like a 
tree which could not withstand the storm. I am bent 
and broken in the blast—no more sap, no more vitality. 
Only deal with me as with an uncrowned king—I ask 
no more,” 

And so the conference ended. 
That day the King was conducted to Chester Castle, — 
on his way to London, with a haste that might have been 
indecent,were it not of the utmost importance that what 
was done should be done quickly. if 


Then came the deposition, the Tower, and next 
his tragical death—as far as the evidence of history” 





lodgment in Pomfret, or Pontefract, Castle ; and, 


Such is the tradition attached to Flint Castle, whose 
utter ruin is only an emblem of the fortunes of him whe 
was once its kingly possessor, 








THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK V,—THE ABBEY SANCTUARY. 


CHAPTER I, 
HOW JANE DEVOTED HERSELF TO THE QUEEN. 


Nearly a week had clapsed since Edward the Fourth 
was interred in Saint George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
Jane had been present at the funeral, as described ; 
but on her return that night to her apartments in West- 
minster Palace, she was seized with a violent illness, 
that threatened to deprive her of life or reason. 

Owing to the sedu'ous care of Doctor Lewis, the 
late King’s physician, she recovered ; and on the sixth 
day, though still feeling very weuk, she was able to sit 
up. 

Phen, for the first time, she assumed her mourning 
habits ; and these being of black velvet, edged with 
white silk, and embroidered with silver, contrasted 
strongly with the unwonted paleness of her complexion. 
But, though bearing evident traces of deep affliction, 
her features appeared almost more interesting than 
they had done before this heavy blow had fallen upon 
her. 

She was alone, and seated in a cabinet, communicat- 
ing with a larger apartment, in which she had often sat 
with the'King, and was thinking of him, and of the many . 
happy hours they had passed together. ° 

Alas! these happy hours were gone—never to re- 
turn! Deprived of him slic had so deeply loved, she 
felt that life would henceforth be a blank; and she re- 
solved to bury her woes in a convent, and seek to 
atone, by penance and prayer, for the faults she had 
committed. 

She was still occupied by sad reflections—still thivk- 
ing of King—when a page entered, and suid that a 
Franeiscan friar was without, and prayed admittance, as 
he had somewhat of importance to communicate to her. 

A feeling of misgiving crossed her a‘ this an- 
nouncement, but she ordered that the friar should be 
admitted. - 

When he came in, his hood was drawn over his 
face, so as to conceal his features, but she knew who it 
was, 

As soon as the page had retired, the friar took ® 
parchment?from his gown, and placed it on the table be- 
side her. ‘ 

As he did this, he said to Jane, who watched him io 
surprise,— : 

“ Here is the warrant for ten thousand marks given 
you by the King.” 

Without a word more, he was about to depart, but 
Jane stopped him. 

“ My crrand is done,” he said. “ I would rather answer 








In fact it left the deserted King forever, and was in- 
separable from Bolingbroke from that day forth. 

There was something touching in the grief of Rich- 
ard to these stern, immovable men, for brave men love 
brave animals, and all felt the stroke, even while the 
omen was acceptable. A few mements’ pause, and 
Richard arose again, and spoke in a subdued voice— 
“ Cousin o’ Lancaster 44 

“ What may this mean, sire?” broke in Bolingbroke, 
as the dog leaped eagerly upon him. 








as if to deprecate, to any who might question it, 








“It means, my fair cousin, a good token to you, and 









no questions.” 

“ Yet tell me, I pray you, by whom the warrant was 
taken, and with what design?” she cried. 

“TI took it not—let that suffice!” rejoined tho 
friar. 

“ My suspicions alight on Alice Fordham,” cried Jane. 
“Did she take it?” 

** Question me not, I repeat!” he said. “ ‘This much 
I will tell you freely. It was taken from vindictive mo- 
tives, and not from desire of gain.” 

(To be eomtinued in our noxt.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 





From Europe the news this week is very scant, being chiefly 
confined to the interminable Spanish question, and the religious 
disputes in Germany. 

The weather in England is as usual very narrosly watched, 
The farmers, however, so far are perfectly satisfied, and the 
London Mark Lane Express of April 6.h, in its review of the 
breadstuffs market says: ‘Spring planting has been effectually 
compl:tec both here and on the Continent. The condition of 
the newly threshed wheat continues to improve, and in spite of 
the holiday dullness, prices bave advanced a shilling, generally.” 

Among otber important personages who have passed off the 
scene, we notice Field Marshal Gomm, who expired last week 
at Brighton, in the nivety-first year of his age. The death of an 
officer, whose first commission bore the date of May 24th, 1794, 
and who had consequently been twenty-one years in the army 
when the battle of Waterloo was fought, is a startling fact. For 
eighty-three years Field-marsbal Sir William Gomm served h's 
country, and for very many of these years on active and dan- 
gorous duty. He began - when a stripling, at most sixteen—by 
carrying the colors of bis regiment into action in Hulland, under 
the Duke of York; and it is only twenty years since that he 
closed his career on his retirement from bis Indian command. 
He appears to have had experience of nearly all the wars in 
which England engaged during his lifetime. He was present at 
8 score of battles in the Peninsula, he was of the Wal heren ex- 
pedition, and he was Quartermaster-genaral to Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton’s * Fighting Division” at Wat rloo, Yet it was not until 
1829 that he ros: to be fall colonel; and it was 1837 before he 
was Moajor-general. He completed his service as Commander-in- 
Chief in India at the close of 1855. He was then over seventy 
years of age; but, it would appear, still too young to receive the 
highest honor and rank of the service. Only thirteen years after- 
wards did he obtain the marshal’s 5.tvn. Had he died prema- 
turely in his eighty-third or fourth year he would have gone un- 
rewarded by marshal’s rank, to his grave! France boasts that 
every French soldier carries a marsbal’s batcn in his knapsack. 
English soldiers, even wheu they start as o‘ticers, can only hope 
to obtain the Latcn when they have the very greatest difficulty in 
Carrying it! 

The Finances of the British Government continue in fine order 
and jhe forthcomin, Budget will give the following exhibit for 
the year ending March 3ist, 1875: Total revenue from alj 
sources, £74,922 0 0; excess over the estimate, £497,010 Total 
expenditures, £74,32,0(0, Jess than the estimate by £6 6,( 00. 

The redaction of expenses and excess of receipts gives a surplus | 
of £1,133,000. 

A reply of Rev. Dr. Newman to Mr. Gladstone's last pam-/ 
phiet entitled ‘* Vaticanism,” was publishe! on April 6th. Dr, | 
Newman quotes from various authorities in order to prove that | 


the Pope is not infallible in sulject matter in which the coa. *tood, the Prince of Wales has <xpressed not only bis willing. | 


opric—St. Alban’s- formed of E-sex and Hertfordshire. The 
grand cld abbey, a chnrch of St. Albans, will be the cathedral of 
the diocese, and Dr. C'aughton, the present Bishop of Rochester, 
will probably be the first incumbent of the newsee. The An- 
glican Bishops are in possession of large incomes. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has $75,009 a year, the Archbishop of 
York $50,°00, the Bishop of London $50,000; the other Bishops 
sums ranging from $40. 00 to $21,000, with the exception of the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, who has only $16,(00. But these 
Bisbops complain that they have too much work to do. They 
ask for more Bishops; and a new see is now to be carved out of 
the corners of several of the others, and to be called St. Albans. 
But when it came to providing for the endowment of the new 
see the Government refused to give a penny; the laity drew their 
purse-strings tight, and the Bisbops found themselves compelled 
to endow it themselves. The Bishop of Winchester gave his 
town-house to be sold; it is worth £60,000, and to keep it up 
costs about £3,000 yearly. ‘The Bishop of Rochester gives up 
Essex ond Hertford, and sells Danbury Palace, which is worth 
abput £40,000. Some of the other Bishops also contribute, and 
thus a decent living for the new prelate will be provided. And, 
in thus patting their hands in their own pockets, the Bisiops 
show themselves wise in their generation. 

Dr. Kenealy of Tichborne notoriety, is endeavoring by every 
pdssible means, to push himself forward. He bas called the at- 
tention ot the British Parliament to two cases of the interference 
of Judges with the independence of juries at recent assizes. 
Phe first case was reported to have been tried at Limerick 
Assizes before Justice Lawson and Keogh. Two men having 
been charged with homocide, were acquitted; whereupon Judge 
Lawson was reperted to have said, ‘Is it possible that after 
hearing such evidence, you can have arrived at such a conclu- 
sion? I must observe tbat in the whole course of wy experience 
I never witnessed a more distinct violation of the jurors’ oath 
than has taken place n this case. This may be strong language, 
bat in the discharge of my duty Iam bound to use it.’ Subse- 
quently he ordered the prisoners to be removed in custody 
‘Lhe second case was that of a man who was tried and acquitted 
at the Brighton Assizes, the Lord Chief Justice [Cockburn] being 
the presiding Judge. He immediately direct d another jury to 
be sworn, and, addressing ths prisoner, sai¢, ** You are very 
fortunate, for I do not believe twelve buman beings could have 
been found, except the jurors in the box, who would have re- 
turned such a verdict on the evidence.” 

Advices from Calcutta, received in London on April Sth, in 
relation to the difficulties between the Indian government and 
the King of Burmah, concerning boundaries and other matters, 
state that the King is making wanlike preparations. 

Mr. Childers, M. P., on addressing his constituents*at Ponte- 
fract, on April Ist, gave an account of his late American tour. 
He spoke on terms ot high eulogy of the United States, which he 
thought, was probably the most prosperous country in the world. 
He estimated that in fifty years it would contain 150,000,000 in- 
habitants, while the progress of England was necessarily limited. 
He forcibly presented the reasons why England should seek the 
friendship and alliance of tho United States. 

From France there is nothing new. 

Gerwany is wholly taken up wth the religious question and 
the determination to be prepared for any war which circum- 
stances may bring about. The recent prohibition by the Gov- 
ernment of the exportation of horses having called forth much 
feeling both in England and France, new reason is assig: ed in 
some of the German papers for the recent edict forbidding the 
export of horses. Germany, and especially Prussia, is always, 
even to the minutest d-tail, prepared for war. Amongst other 
measures in anticipation of this eventuality, an ‘exact yearly in- 
ventory is taken all over the country of horses suitable for mili- 
tary requirements, whether for artillery or cavalry. In case of 
need these animals are at once ‘* requirit” by the authorities. 
The last year's ‘‘ stocktaking ” revealed the unpleasant fact that 
in many districts the number of ‘ army-useful” horses had di- 
minished by from three to four hundred, and as their diminu- 





Witnprawat or Srzamsmirs Trapinc BETWEEN 
LiverPoot anp New Yorx.—The falling off in the passenger 
traffic, and tho decline in fre'ghts,has been materially felt by tke 
Ocean Steamship Companies, in fact by the Wilams and Gu‘on 
line so severely, that the owners bave announced that their 
steamships will hereafter not be run at regular pericds, until 
business shall warrant such an arrangement. Two weeks have 
passed since a steamer left Liverpool, and one is in this port, 
where it will lie until a cargo is procured. The steamers of the 
line were run as economically as those of any other, but the poor 
rates obtained for freights aud the limited passenger lists would 
not suffice to meet the running expenses. A 
The Ncticndl and the State lines are also saverely suffering 
from the dimunition of traftic, and there is a general complaint 
among almost all the other companies, that the expenses are far 
in excess of the receipts. {ai 
Meantime the Cunard and the Anchor lines retain their pro- 
eminence among passengers and shippers to and from Europe, 
and continue to be the favorite steamships. . 

The Amrcm line which t ades between Philadelphia and 
Liverpool, actually made money last season, but the profits were 
swallowed up, in salvage and in other expenses. 





Tue collection of pictures owned by Ex-United States 
Minister Sanford were sold in Brussels last month at the following 
prices: ‘‘The plaza of Scheveningen, by Andreas Achenbach, 
$950; Simple Remedies, by Pakerkorff, $8 0; Interior of the 
Church at Delft, $3100: The Culprit, by Coumans, $1,480; The 
Poor Box, by De Groux, $920; and the Tavern Brawl, by the 
same artist, $480; Return from the Meadow, and Bullocks, by 
De Hass, $250 and $310 respectively; Itinerant Musicians, by 
Hagelstein, $80; Chess Players, by Carl Hoff. $880; The Prop of 
Age, by Israels, $1,050; The Fisherman’s Widow, and Fisher- 
man Mending his Nets, by Israels, $1,020 and $1,050, respec- 
tively; Vigin and infant Jesus, by Ittenbach, $648; Young Wo- 
man Sleeping, by Kraus, $321; The old Lace Maker, by Leys, 
3640; Still Life, by Robie, $9.0; Approach of a Storm, by 
Roelofs, $680; Irregular Cossack Cavalry in the Snow, and 
Horses Rushing from an Encampment on Fire, by Ad. Schreyer, 
$3,000 and $2,790, respectively; View near Overyssel, by 
Springer, $270; and the Reverie, by Alfred Stevens, $760. Mr. 
Sandford had a number fine pictures by American artists in his 
collection, but their sale is not reported, 





Tue ramous GREENWOOD COLLECTION of water color 
drawings were sold recently in London, and brought large 
prices, As the catalogue wncluded a number of drawings by Da- 
vid Cox and Turner, the competition was spirited, and great in- 
terest was manifested in the result, The drawings by David 
Cox sold as follows: ‘ A Landscape with Brigands,” $3,250; 
**The Pass of Killiecrankie,” $1,675; ‘‘A Welsh Valley—Sun- 
set,” $500; **Underehot Mul,” $1,775; ‘Crossing Lancaster 
Sands,” $2,100; ‘* The Hayfield,” $2,400; ‘A Welsh Lane, with 
Market Cart,” $900; ‘Cows on a Common,” $500; * The 
Thames at Greenwich,” $550; ‘* Snowdovia,” $500; ** Market 
Women crossing a Heath.” $1,050; ‘‘Sbrimpers on the Shore, 
near Calais,” $6 5; **Going to the Mill,” $625; * Waiting to 
Cross Lancaster Sands, ’ $1,050; and a painting by the same ar- 
tist, “‘ Bolton Park, with figures acd Horses,’ $5,500. Of Tur- 
oe:’s works, his ‘Grenoble on the Isere” sold for $8,{00; 
* Lake of Lucerne,” $4,000; ‘*Castle of Ohbillon,’’ $750. “ 
Swiss Mouutain ‘orrent,” $1,355; “ A River Scene with Dogs,” 
$1,00); ‘View of Venice,” $1.5 0: ‘Landscape after a 
Shower,” $975; ‘‘ Lake Leman,” $1 350; ‘*Yarmouth Sands.” 
$1,000, and‘*Fort Bard Tyrol,” $880. There were fifty-six of 
Turner's works in the collection, and they brought altogether 
$36,670. The total proceeds of two days sales amounted to 
$140,100. 





Tne Latest Parisian Manta.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Queen remarks: ‘here is always a 
mania going on for collecting something?or other in Paris, and 
the{mania at present is furniture, A tvste for furnishing and 
for decorating reception rooms and boudoirs with objects of art 
is quite as developed in France as the love of the toilet; in fact, 
of late it has broken bouads, and has become rampant. Our 
eleyart-s and our best bred women are to be seen consulting tbeir 





tion was altributed to the supposed increased export, especially 
to France and England, the order putting a stop to the trade 
was at once issued. 

In Madrid the Alfonsist party are carrying matters with a high 
hand. Professor Piner,of the Cniversity of Madrid has been 
arrested because he petitioned the King against the recent reac- 
tionary educational decrees. 
time of his arrest, was sent to Cadiz for transportation to Fer- 
nando Po, A Madrid correspondeut writes, that nearly all the 
university professors of Spain have signed a protest against the 
reactionary educational measures, and that the students intend 
to make a general demonstration in the same direction. 


The Emperor of Austria, who has been assisting at the cere- 
mony of unveiling the monument to the late Emperor Maxi- 
wilian at Triest, has been paying a visit to the King of Italy at 
Venice, where the Emperor was received with frantic enthusiasm. 
A review of 12,000 troops on April 6th, was witne:sed by 3 ',000 
persons by whom their Majesties were enthusiastically cheered. 
At a dinver in the evening, attended by eighty persons of the 
highest rank, King Victor Emanuel toasted the Emperor of 
| Austria as ‘‘ brother and friend.” The Emperor responded, ex- 
pressing the deepest gretitude for his cordial reception and ad- 
| ding: “I drink to the health of my brother and dear friend, 
| the King of Italy, and to the well-being and prosperity of Italy !" 

The Gazette of Veniece wel d the Emp , and considers 
| that by this visit to his former provinces he loudly proclaims his 
friendly policy towards Italy and forgetfulness of the past. 











A Royat Visir to Inpia.—The Londot Daily News 
says'—‘India has never yet received any personage who sto-d 
in the direct line of the royal succession; and probably there is 


no part of the empire which would welcome a royal guest with 
greater cordiality, or make his presence the occasion of a more 
imposing mavifestation of loyalty. If, therefore, as is under- 


The Professor, though ill at the 


holst with as much anxiety as their milliners, and our 
salons are being rapidly converted into museums. Aristocratie 
reception rooms are now filled with cabinets of rare China, old 
Sevres. modern Sevres, Japanese enamels, white marble busts, 
and jardivieres of costly old China, filled with exquisite flowers. 
The novelty at the present time consists in the total absence of 
uniform furniture ; in their stead we bave a variety of fancy 
chairs of every conceivable shape, and the silks and satins with 
which they are upholstered are those usually manipulated by a 
dressmaker rather than by a cabinet maker. ‘The most splendid 
Venetian brocades, copied from some fabric of the sixteenth 
century, and the richest Genoa velvet dresses are now purchased 
for chairs and sofas. A few days ago | inspected the Duchess 
de L.’s new boudoir. There is a tete-a-tete (a small low sofa, 
which only accommodates two people) upholstered in pink 
Medicis brocade, dotted over with bronze velvet leaves; two 
Louis XI, arm-chairs covered with bronze Genoa velvet, on a 
pale blue ground ; two lounging chairs in white Pompadour 
satin, with garland of roses in shaded velvet ; and lastly, two 
chairs, each seemingly composed of two immense black satin 
cushions, covered with Chinese embroi ery in relief. These 
embroideries represent ladies of the celestial empire, robed in 
the mcst sumptuous apparel, which is profusely decorated with 
peails and coral. Nothing in the way of dress could tell be 
imagined more splended. The Duchess bad worn this China 
satin at a fancy dress ball. The walls of the boudoir are hung 
with the palest blue satin, they are —_e with turquoise blue 
satin framed with carved ebony. The variety of the fantastic 
furniture, with its rich coverings, is well shown off by the deli- 
cate background. Some ebony figures (merely profiles sculp- 
tured in the Renaissance style), and afew cbony and Italian 
chairs, with ivory medallions, complete the furniture of this 
boudoir. In front of each window there are immense wicker- 
| baskets, wh ch have been gilded, mounted on a gold tripod and 
| filled with green plants. These baskets (which are exceptionaily 
effective) are simply vans (the large wicker baskets used by 
peasants when winnowivg corn). The Duchess bonght these 
vans at a very cheap rate in the country, aud bad them gilded; 
the tripods are simply three legs of w od fastened together and 
likewise gilt. In the chimney corner: there are two white 
marble busts mounted on ebony pedestals, and the ebony figures 
or profiles alluded to above serve as brackets for figures in old 
Dresden China ; the tables are strewed with small vases of rare 





acience is of suprcme authority. Therefore, he says, a deadlock ‘ness, but Lis desire to go to India, with the Princess, it is much | old china, which serve as receptacles for hit house flowers. IL 


between the conscience and the Pope is impossible. 
The Established Church of England is to baye a new bish» 


to ve hoped that the difficulties in the way of such an expedi- 


jtion, in whatever quarter they may be found, may,be speedily 


overcome.” 


have described thi: boudoir thus minutely as_ it will give some 
idea of the syle which furnishing now takes. There are no 
pectures on the walls save a few crayons of Louis XV, time, 
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THE ALBION. 





Cement Corrins versus Woov.—The Prefecture of | 
the Seine has at present und r consideration a new invention in| 
connection with the burial of the dead—namely, the substitution 
of cement coffins for those made of wood. The thickness of the 
shell would not exceed three-fourths of an inch, and they would 
cost about the same as very common material, and far less than 
oak. The corpses would, it is argued, be more perfectly pre- 
served and for a longer period, and all mephitic exbalations 
would be prevented. M. Ferdinand Duval, Prefect of the Seine, 
bas referred this proposal for examination to the Council of 
Health. 





——-_ > 





An English paper earnestly recommends an increased 
consumption of eggs as an important article for daily food. It 
assserts that this ingredient of diet is an unmistakable promoter 
of longevity, and that practical advocate: of the system will live 
to be eigbtv or ninety years old. It gives a still higher incentive 
to a liberal consumption of eggs tor it advises their use for all 
those persons who are deficient in brains, as the phosphorus 
forming a large constituent in the egg will strengthen and de- 
velop the brain force. ‘The s me auhority gives excellent ad- 
vice as to the different ways in which this desirable article fof 
food may be made palatable. Hard boiled eggs and brown 
bread and butter make excellcnt sandwiches; eggs spread on 
toast make an appetizing dish; and poached eggs, or those 
dropped from the shell into hot water, form a delicate morsel 
for an invalid. 





New Agvarium ror Loxpon.—The first stone of the 








European Miscellanies. | 


Tne Prince Imprertat.—The East Anglian Daily 
Times says, that the Prince Imperial is about to join the 5tb 
Lancers, at present stationed at Colchester. 


Tue Bopy of a child, named Alfred Elphi¢k, was 
recently denied burial rites by the Kev. W. Hedley, rector of 
Beckley, because th» child bad been baptized in a chapel by a 
Wesleyan minister. The Bishop of Chichester has expressed 
his regret at the occurrence, 


Tue Pustic Destor G. B.—In the financial year 
ended the 31st of March last the amount issued from the 
Consolidated Fund for the interest and management cf the 
Public Funded and Unfunded Debt was 26,706.72!) J. 103. 11d. 


MarriaceE sy Proxy 1n SwitzeRLAND.—An extra- 
ordinary matrimonial ceremony has recently taken place in the 
Grisons. A damsel in that district wished to marry a compatriot 
who had emigrated to America, but as there were difficulties in 
the way of his returning, and she did not wish to go out to join 
him before the knot was tied, she applied to the local cure to 
help ber out of the dilemma. The civil code of the canton 
renders the presences of both contracting parties to a marriage 
indispensable, but the priest believed that the bridegroom could 
be represented by proxy. He accordingly got a friend of the 
fimncee to act os substitute, and after having sworn that he had 
au hority from the swain, in the United States, the proxy, a 


America, and also one in the Grisons, the latter having married 


of the aquarium, as designed by Mr. A. Bedborough, will be} municipal authorities. 


about 600ft. long by 240fl. in depth at the widest part. The 


building will be in the classical style, constructed of red brick 
and Portland stone, with an arched roof of glass, similar in gen- 
eral plan to tbat of the Crystal palace, though widely different in 


its details. It will be two stories in height, and will contain 
in the basement a great central tank of salt and fresh water,| violent rolling. The machinery for working the suspended 
saloon was not altogether in order, but tt appeared that its 
success if not quite all that could be desired was more than 


holding no less than 600,000 gallons. It is expected by the 
incessant action of machinery, the salt water— which in the 


first instance will have to be carried to Westminster in small] could have been fairly expected at the very first sea trial. 


tanks by railway and by barge—wil be kept fresh jor ten years, 
even if not renewed by additional supplies trom time to time. 
There are to be two large concert halls, besides dining, billiard, 


smoking, and other rooms. Throughout the season flower 
bows, fancy fe!.s, &c., will be organized. a picture and fine art 
gallery will also be opened. ‘Che secretary is Mr. Bruce Phillips, 
a son of the late tr. Samuel Phillips, whose name is well 


known in connection with tbe literature of the Crystal palace. 





Tur London Academy says it is probable that a new 
took illustrating the career of Lord Byron in Italy, and his re- 
lations with the Countess Guiccioli, may be publis ed at no very 


distant date. It takes the form of a narrative, written by a lady 


and the fair Countess. These papers include, for instance, a certainly have lent her the best umbrella. 


letter from the Countess to her husb 





mind—drawn up by the Count for the moral and social guid 


i, wherein she confesses 
her culpability in loving Byron; a long string of minute regula- 
tions—of that sort which is specially exasperating to the female 





married man himself, went through the ceremony with the| @y thither, they were told to go straight on, which they did 
Marine Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden, to be erect- impatient lady. It thus results that she bas a husband in | literally, and thus passed into the House, no one obstructing 


ed in Westminster, will bo laid very shortly. The dimensions}+4. wives. The affair has been brought under the notice of the 


Lorp Henry Lennox gives an account in the London | Java, who are noted for the peculiar ferocity of their disposition 
Times of his voyage in the new Bessemer steamer from Hull to 
Gravesend. The weather and the sea were rough, but{there was 
an almost total absence of pitching, and nothing like heavy or 


Tut Ducurss, tHE Otp Lapy, ann THE Best Um-|and the Royal Naval Collego Greenwich. !t appeared by the 
BRELLA.—A few days ago ,the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh evidence that du ing the game one f the players ran along with 
were taking a drive close to their Eastwell estate,in Kent, when, 
being overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, they knocked at the 
door of a cottage which happened to be near, and asked that an 
umbrella might be lent them. An old lady—of a benevolent dis- 
position, but also a very careful old lady—to whom this appli- 
cation was addressed, and the persons of her illustrious visitors 
were unknown, replied that if they would promise to bring it 
back again, she would lend them her hop-picking umbrel!a, but 
that she could not spare the best. Their royal bighnesses gave 
the necessary undertaking, and drove away to Eastwell, where, 
perhaps, some little amusement was created by a recital of the 
of a visit which she paid not long ago to Ravenna, and to the] ®dventcre. The next day the borrowed article was returned, 
Guiccioli Palaco there, and of ber interviews with the secretary 
of the Guiccioli family, who produced to her several very curious 
and often amusing documents bearing upon the loves of Byron 


with the Duchess of Edinburgh’s compliments, sovereign, and a | list of persons killed by accident in 1574, is very heavy, says the 
pound of good tea. The old lady bas since stated that had she| Pall Mall Gazette, and under one head alone, namely, that of 
known it was the Duchess who had called upon her she would 


An Encuisuman named Henry Hind has been mur- 
dered at Naples. Mr. Hind accompanied Garibaldi to Naples in 


1860, and, after starting a newspaper in English which proved | causing the deaths of 77 and the injury of 198 persons. These 


of his wife after a quasi-reconciliation between them bad en- 


ley, about Byron’s daughter Allegra and ber mother, 





A Curiovs Witt.—The death, in her 87th year, is| to have behaved wit 


inent architect to whose admirable derigns that town is in- enstedy. 


debted for the classical public edifices it contains. Bell’s Weekly 


. tation, consisting of about two hundred of the leading cler, 

Messenger states that by the demise of Mrs. Fcnlston—who was 1. 2 : 8 By 
pence of a very considerable fortune, the capital re present - ot Glasgow, waited on March 8th upon the Lord Provost and the 
ing - — of — Ca. = — to Government eee enn (a ointing out the evils 
toward the reduction of the National debt— her favorite, though : ‘os i ’ iv ; 

: : - “ - ° nard company, said he had visited th iT the coffin was laid down, and the relatives fought fur the cows 
certainly fanciful, idea. Her personality will be sworn under] ) 0+ he sees yh omen anything so pa ot a 6 and pigs. Several of the parties received severe injuries, After 
Other speakers stat- | the oght the coffin was lifted and carried a little further; but be- 


£78,000 a great part of which is left by way of annuity. reverti - 


4 Ace ing as the sights presented by these halls. “a 

banal ped od wrap ae - Soe ae S ee = ed that women danced half naked, obscene songs were sung, fore the graveyard could be reached another fight took place. 

aiibee anh of te fteatn t itale:—The AA. St. P he Tl and indecent gestures exhibited. The Lord Provost promised |The women’s dresses were torn to pieces, and the row was alto- 

St. George's, St, Mary's me widiienss Pony Sen the Ophthal. that the magistrates would endeavor to stop the evils com- gether so disgraceful that the corpses hadto be buried without 
bo . ° J , ’ - * ® 

mio, the Royal Free Hospital, the London Fever, the U'lymouth, plained of. omsngeaeg the halls are nightly crowded. 

Justices’ Justice 1n Encuanp.—The Pall Mall Ga. 


Metropolitan Free Hospital (Bishopsgate street) Hospital for 


a ful, he supported himeeif as a florist, being very skil-|tecords cannot be presnmed to ccutain all ge ys in the 

5 A "co 4s Taf, | {ulin raising flowers. Three days having elapsed without bis | United Kingdom, us many are not beard of beyond their own 
sued; letters from a certain Fanny, the F—— of Moore's ** Life being seen 4 leave his suentions, a pre Haag living near him |Deighborhood. Of the 27) persons killed or injured, 10 were 
of the poet, who was actively concerned as an intermediary be-) 1.64 Passana informed the British Consul of the fact, and on| Owners, masters, or managers, 32 were evginemen or stokers, 
tween Byron and the Countess; a letter addressed to Guiccioli the police entering the premises they found his body in the gar- 183 employed at works, about 20 of whom were women; and 
announcing the death of the great poet Part Grecee, &e., &e. den. It showed that he had struggled with the murderer, who about 50 bystanders, some dozen of whom were women or chil+ 
There is slso a curious anecdote throwing light upon a recent strangled him witha cord. The crime is imputed to revenge |dren. There were inquests or inquiries in the 40 fatal c ses; 
and somewhat painful controversy, and a good deal about Shel-| | 3 professional jealousy. A man named Pasquale Liguori has |®04, five being in Scotland, the result was not made, ublic. In 
The officer who bad him in cus- | nearly all the other cases the verdict was accidental death, and 
tody was set upon by a ob, who attempted a rescue. He seems sometimes blame was attributed to those responsible, in one 
great courage, but was attacked by a wo-|case amounting to manslaughter. ‘I'he explosions happened— 
announced of Mrs. Foulston, the widow for 34 years of Mr.|man named Teresa Esposito, the mistress of Pasquale, and so |19 at mills of various kinds, 14 at ironworks, aud 13 at mines 
John Foulston, late of Athenian lodge, near Plymouth—the em. severely injured tnat his life is despaired of. The woman is in and co lieries, with the result thut 54 persons were killed and 


been arrested for the murder. 


heads of chemical, domestic, marine, builders, railway, clay, 
ComPLatnt aGainst Guascow Music Hatts.—A dep- / 7 —— y. clay 


ohn Burns, of the Cu- 


Great consternation was caused during the evening 
of March 10th in the neighborhood of Walsall Heath, near Bir - 
mingham, England, by the escape of a lion from the menagerie 
at that place, T*e lion had succeeded in freeing himself from the 
cage, aud one of the keepers ubserved it in the garden walking 
toward the gute leading into the Walsall Heath road, and with 
great courage and presence of mind closed the gatz, thus pre- 
venting the animal from leaving (the garden. The keeper cb. 
tained assistance, and a large piece of meat was tied toa rope 
and thrown to the animal, the men putting themselves in a se. 
cure position as they did so. ‘The lion seized the meat and held 
it so pertinaciously that the keepers succeeded in drawing the 
animal iuto its cage again, ands) prevented him from doing 
serious mischief. 


Curious Ixcipenv iN THE House or Comvons.x—An 
unusual breach of the privileges of the House of Commons 
occurred on March 9th. ‘Two strangers contrived to pass into 
the House without being detected, took seats on the second 
bench below the gangway of the Opposition, and remained 
until the House was being cleared tor the division, on the 
motion of Mr. Pease, on the Capitular states of Uurbam | ill, 
when they weue recognised as intruders. After some expostula- 
tion the services of Captain Gossett were called into action, aud, 
by dint of courteous persuasion, the strangers were induced to 
vacate their seats, and the division took place, Their statement 
was that they came into the Centra! Hall with ordere of admis. 
sion to the Strangers’ Gallery, and, on asking a policeman their 









































































them. 


A Danorrovus Srort.—The Pali Mall Gazette sayst 
‘*Fuotball is, or was, a favorite game among the Malays of 


and certainly, to judge by the savage earnestness with which this 
game is played ever in England, and the frequent accideats 
which occar to the players, it seems admirably adapted as 
a sport fora savage tribe. An inquest has just been held by 
Mr. Bedford, the coroner, on the body of a yonng medical stu. 
dent who lost his life on the 10ta instaut in «a football match in 
Battersea Park, between the students of St. George's Hospital 


the bal in bis arms. ‘The deceased attempted to stop him by 
catching him by the legs, and they both fell heavily to the 
ground, the deceased undermost. ‘Ibe unfortune young man 
was picked up and carried off the ground, but be bad received 
such serious internal injuries that he died last Monday. No 
blame appears to have been attributab!e to any ono, and the 
jary returned a verdict of accidental death; but it is to be re- 
gretted that no means can be devised for rendering players at 
this game less liable to such lamentable accidents, avd the sub- 
ject ia well worth the attention of those who interest themselves 
in athletic sports.” 


Borter Exrtosions in the United Kingdom.—The 


boiler explosions, the figures are startling. Mr. E. B. Marten, 
C.E., chief engineer to the Midland Steam Boiler !nspection aud 


Assurance company, in his annual report for 1574, says that 
during the year records were obtained of 76 boiler explosions, 


1609 injured. The other explosions are ranged under the several 


brewery, farm, and ‘‘ no information.” 


AT TuE funeral of Mrs. Rose Gollaghay, Mullabawn, 
Newry, in Ireland, the other day, a quarrel vroke out as to the 
property the deceased had left. On the way to the graveyard 


any religious ceremony. 
A‘ HorSE CASE” which was recently heard at the 


Women, British Home for Incurables, Small-pox hospital, Lon- | zette of the 10th inst. says : ‘* With coals at their present price, | Maidstone Assizes affords, says the Pull Mall Gazette, another 
poor people who live near a forest are exposed to a great tempt- illustration of that strange discrepancy between the promise of 


: i 2 i icki lier and the performance of 
boat Institatio: ‘ospitel for Skin Di the Oa ; ation. ‘They must, however keep their bands from ‘picking the se P , 

. Aitation, the Hespits Shin: Diennans, the Sonpemtion and stealing,’ or rather from sticking and stealing, for justice in| frequently to be observedin these cases. 
this country is administered very indifferently, and its will| plaintiff, had been induced to give Mr. Maynard, the defendant, 
coupled with a handsome annui'y—also revertible to the Na-| Wheels occasionally ‘grind exceedingly small.’ A case heard a/140 guineas for Bronze, described as ‘a perfectly broken 
tional Debt commissio.:ers—is devised to a godson, on condition| few days ago at the St. Martin's, Stamford, Petty Sessions, | charger, a noble-looking dark chestnut sixteen hands high, six 
of taging the additional name of Foulston, and the remainder is| °Ught to be o warning to ‘stickers.’ Four women were sum-| years old, very temperate, with pleuty of courage, and up to 
left in moderate legacies to relations, friends, executors, and moned for ‘ sticking’ in Cliffe Forest on the 16th of February, en weight; a first-class hunter, tit for immediate usc.” 


don hospital, University College hospital, King’s College hospi- 
tal, St. John’s hospital, Metropolitan hospital, the Royal Life. 


of the Sons of the Clergy, the Hospital for Incurables (Putney 


bill); also £100 stock each to 20 lady friends. The real estate, 


servants. 





William Timms was tried before Mr. 


and doing damage to the underwcod to the extent of sixpence. 


the horse, which is so 
Hartnell, the 


rgain being concluded, and the money paid, Bronze was sent 
It appears that the forest is the property of Lord Exeter, and a | down by train to the Echingbam station, where he was wet by 
Ar tue Oxford Assizes, on the 2nd of March] heavy penalty was prossed for, as considerable damage, it was|his new owner, who mounted him for the purpose of riding him 

Justice Quain| Stated, had been done to the underwood by ‘stickers.’ The|home. After he had gon: about 220 yards, Bronze suddenly 













lhe 

















d : = ‘ magistrates thereupon fined all the defendants £1 9s. 6d., in-| ‘ stuck out his fore legs, put bis head down between them and 
cn the charge of inducing Annie Sophia Power Turner, an beie- cluding damages and costs, or a month's hard labor. This |swang violently anol He then backed and went sidewase, 
ess under twenty-one years of age, to leave her father’s house, | judgment, according to the report in the Stamford Mercury ap-|and at last stopped and stared about him,” a proceeding which, 
and marry him without her father’s consent. The prisoner was| peared to stagger the poor women, who pleaded piteously for a| considering the animal's great ‘courag,’ must be attributed not 
a farmer who had become acquainted with the family circum | mitigation of the sentence, declaring that they had been com-|to nervousness but to mere curiosity. Alter a time Le 
stances of the Turners, and it was alleged that, knowing that} pelled to go out ‘sticking’ to get tring,as they werc unableto buy| walked on in the right direction, avd was overtaken 
the prosecutor's daughter would inherit considerable property. | coal at es. 6d. a huhdred weight. After a while the magistrates|by Mr. Hartnell’s coachman with the trap, The coach- 
he availed himself of a visit which she made to Cherrington,| relented so ‘ar as to allow a fortnight for payment. This act|wan drove on ahead, and the horse followed him howe. It 
where he lived, to induce her to elope from her father’s honse| of mercy did not, however, satisfy the offenders, who urged|was afterward proved by repeated experiments that 
and become his wife. the Jeft h«r home on the 4th of October,| that they should never be able to pay the sum demanded, and |the horse would go forward only on condilion of baving some 
and married the prisoner at Dover, on the 22nd. There was| would have to go to prison ; aud two of the defendants, an old | other horse or velicle in front of him. He would rear, or back 
some discussion between counsel as to the construction of the| woman and a young girl, actually surrendered themselves in| or sidle, if taken out by himself, but was temperate to the verge 
act. under which tho proceedings were instituted, but the| custody on this absurd plea. Another old woman, who said she | of asceticism in his indulgence in the pleasure of a trot or gal- 
Judge said he would let the case go to the jury, Mrs. Jimms, | bad only 10s. in the world, that her husband was ill in bed, and | lop except on the terms above stated. \ben his master went 
the prisoner's wite, was not allowed to be called as a witness. | had been so for three months, and that she only went to get a|out on another horse, however, all his native impetuosily bioke 
Mr. Jastice Quain summed up the case, and the jury almost im-| few sticks to make a fire to warm him, got her penalty at last|out. Bronze could then no longer be held, but rushed alier his 
mediately returned a verdict of not guilty, which was received|reduced to £1, but her money was exhausted. So evenly are| master, and followed him with almost canine fidelity. Hiving 
with ‘loud applause, which was instantly euppressed, On leav-] the scales of justice balanced in this country, that an old woman | been bought, however, asa horse and not as a doy, he failed 
ing the court with his wife, Mr. fimms was greeted with a] who picks up a stick and a ruffian who knocks an old woman to satisfy his new owner by tbis peiformance, and Mr. Hartuell 
hearty cheer, and ey in the street, on his way to the sta-|down with a bludgeon, are mulcted in about the same pen-| brought an action against the former owner, from whom he las 








tion, he was again 





alty.” 











recovered the purchase money. 
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(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


AN OLD FOOL’S STORY. 





TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER L 


* * * * * 


That’s true ; it’s anick-name Ihad. It was me they 


called Slippery Jack. 


I remember well enough the judge's saying, “I 
regret that it does not lie in my power,” he said tu the 
jury, ‘to inflict a similar punishment upon the a 
I 
was the scoundrel he alluded to, and we won’t argue 
out the point just now whether or nothe rightly applied 
the word. There are, perhaps, scoundrels and scound- 
rels. I never eame before him again—luckily ; and 
that time I got out of court as quickly as might be, 
thinking it not unlikely some one might be hanging about 


scoundrel, whom you have permitted to go at large. 
ever he comes before me er let him look out!” 


outside to take me again on another charge. 


Those were rogueish times, and manners and morals 
were not cut and dried, and pared and shaped to suit a 
fastidious society ; but there was no society to speak of 
to suit at “ Strangler’s Guich,” and the law was pretty 
loose and careless about most minor matters, man- 
slaughter, and the like, but terrible hard on horse-steal- 
Colonel Jeffs, who drew iron on six men in the 
open street, was tried six timess, and six times let off, 


ing. 


and hoisted and cheered all the way back te his hotel, 


where he and the sixth jury liquored up for forty-eight 


hours without interruption. When Rowdy Parks was 
on his trial, he took out his pocket-persuader and made 
gaps in the witness box, so that no one being left alive 
to fix the crime om him, he was let off, and there was a 
bonfire at night to celebrate the event. But though 
they thought so little of a breach amongst the other 
nine commandments, they were ro yr 

about the eighth, and they hanged poor Wa 
bare suspicion, from the nearest tree from the court 
door ; and I thought it advisable to clear out hastily and 
travel north. After all, though, that’s not the story I 
have gottotell. Iam the one they called Slippery 


Jack, and I got the name for my slipperiness in cheating 


the hangman. What J would tell about is my little 


girl—Heaven bless her!—who was dead, but who is 
coming back_again very soon. Have patience, and you'll 


hear all about it, 





CHAPTER II. 


There’s more than one thing in my past life I don’t 
much care to argue about, and my wife’s death, and the 
quarrel we had just before it happened, are two of them. 


qd 
I know they told her she had been mad to ever listen 
to me, and that she had thrown herself away in having 


anything to do with such a vagabond; and I thought, 
too, at times, she was of the same opinion, and brooded 


‘They were ugly bits these, that kept me awake pret 
often of anight for a year or two after they occurre 
I can remember taem pretty plainly, even now. 


over it, and that made me mad. But I was a fool. 


“Jack,” she said, as sho lay there, her hand in mine, 
“IT have never—never regretted marrying you—never 
I have been very happy with you, and havo 
We have mis- 
understood each other a little sometimes, but not for 
Iam so—so sorry for 


an hour. 
loved you, oh! so fondly, I cannot tell. 


long , and it has been my fault. 
my share in it; but is over now, 


Jack ?” 
Fancying my eyes were fixed upon the biuise my ac 


Will you forgive me 


cursed fist had raised upon her poor face, she put her 


hand over it, smiling faintly. 

* Don,t notice that, Jack,” she said; “it is nothing 
I know you did not mean it,” 

A little later on, it began to grow dark. 


“ Jack,” she said, “you will not leave me? I am 
afraid to be left alone—and it will only be for a little 


time now!” 
She was right enough. 


upon my breast. 
lit, she was dead, 


For ever s> long I did not kaow it, thinking she was 
only asleep ; but the truth coming on me suddenly, I 
sprang up in agreat fright, and ran from the room, and 
It was the first time I had 
ever been alone with the dead, and that time, maybe, 
was made of a bit softer stuff than what I am now. Five 
years Jater, out over there at Goodluck Creek, it was a 
toss up whether Warkinson—(‘l'en-man Parkinson they 
called him, on account of the number he’d wiped out)— 
whether Parkinson and I, who had been his best man in 
the last affair, should sleep in the same hut with Num- 
t It was a niceish 
point, and wanted some settling. The rain was pouring 
down in buckets full, and a mght out in it would have 


down stairs into the street. 


ber Ten, when the affair was over. 


been certain afiue and fever, if not death. 


it seemed, somehow, hardly the 
out into the rain and take his 


f 


particular 
tson, on a 


As the shadows thickened in 
the room, she nestled more closely to me, her head 
Before the strect-lamps were fairly 


We could 
hardly face it ourselves ; and though it weuldo’t have 
given Number Ten a cold for certain, you see, the hut 
had been his before he stopped Parkinson’s bullet; and 
olite thing to put him 
ed. I, for one, should 
not have slept comfortable with him outside, Parkin- 


son was nwt a stickler for niceties,as a rule, but I think 
he saw it when we’d had out our argument. 

But it isn’t of Parkinson I want to speak—and they 
lynched him, after all, in New Orleans—but of my 
little girl, who was dead, but who is coming back again; 
and the gent who is taking this down, says it’s most 
time I came to the point. This is the point, thea. 

* * 


_—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Well, when she died, I ran straight out of the place 
and up the street, and down the next street, and on, 
and on, I can’t rightly say how far, or for how long, 
but I’m sure I’ve never gone the same pace since; and 
at last I dropped, fairly dead beat, and lay for an 
hour or so, stunaed and gidcy. It was mid-winter, 
but I did not feel the cold a bit. I crouched on door- 
steps, rambled _ the river’s bank, tramped across 
bridges. Once I came back to our street, and looked 
up t> the window where she lay. The blinds were haif 
drawn up as I left them—one, 1 remember, all awry. 
Perhaps no one had been upsince. I was afraid to go 
up and see, and I ran away again. 

Ihad a little money coming due to me next day, 
and I fetched it as soon as the place was open, and 
the same night was on my way to Liverpool, to catch 
the American boat. I might have stayed to see her 
buried, you will say. Well, I knew she would be 
buried. And to see to the baby? Well, babies were 
never much in my line, and I supposed some one would 
look to it. Everybody, at the time, called me an un- 
feeling brute, so [ suppose everybody could not be 
wrong. Besides, this isn’t meant for a sentimental 
tale, or most likely I shouldn’t have chosen myself for 
the hero. 

I’ve said before, this is not to be the story of my 
American life, and of the wild adventures I had out 
there. It’s enough to say that all at once, by a lucky 
hit, I made a pot of reg 9 I don’t know what you 
would call a “pot,” but I mean, I came home with 
notes on me to the tune of thirty thousand pounds, 
and I felt I could lie up a bit, and take my pleasure. 
Well, when I got on board, ’'d no more notion of 
the baby [had left over in England than Ten-man 
Parkinson had, and he had never heard of its existence; 
but you see how things come about: I somehow took 
the feyer on board with me, and six hours after we’d 
left the shore, lay deadly sick, and half given up by 
the doctor. 

They fenced me away from the rest, and kept guard 
over me as though I’d been a mad dog—and I wasn’t 
much better, perhaps, when the fits were on me, and I 
lay screaming in the night, as I’ve heard since, gnash- 
ing my teeth and tearing and twisting at the sheets ! 
ra have smashed them, I dare say, or bitten or wor- 
ried them, if I’d had the chance. 

I wondered they did not drown or shoot me, out of 
the way. Up there, et the Gulch, we used not to be 
so nice about a thing of the kind; but every one’s not 
alike ali the world over. 

When the raging fits had passed, 1 came out an al- 
tered man. I was so weak I could not stand. They 
helped me up on deck, where, it being smeoth wetaher 
then, I sat huddled up, more like a bundle of rags 
than a human being, enjoyed the sunshine in a kind of 


way. 

Tom first-class passenger, as you may suppose; I 
could afford it well enough, but 1 was almost sorry 
afterwards [had not pigged in with my own sort. 
There were a good many first-class passengers on board 
but they were ladies and gentlemen. I could have 
bought upany of the lot quite easily, but they wouldn’t 
speak to me, 

They were sorter kind at first, when I was so ill; 
and one little lady—about six or seven, she was—fair- 
haired and big eyed, and dressed out in the daintiest 
little way you ever saw—used to come and ask me 
how I was, and give me sweetmeats. 

“ You are very rich, aint you ?” she said, one day. 

“Yes,” I said, “ middling.” 

“ People who are very rich can buy anything they 
like.” 

“ As far as it goes.” 

‘But papa says he would rather be a poor gentle- 
man than a rich common man,” 

* Oh, does he ?” 

* And mamma says you are @ common mar, and 
have male your money at the horrid diggings.” 

It was as well, perhaps, to have the straight tip res- 
pectirg the little lady’s mamma’s sontiments upon the 
subject, but I curled up somewhat. It was not alto- 
gether easy to swallow them up at one gulp. 

I thought the thing over afterwards very hard in- 
deed. “It’s too late in the day, Jack, old man,” I 
said to myself, “for you to go in forthe gentlemanly. 
The book of etiquette ond be thrown away upon 

ou, and lessons in deportment a sheer waste of money. 

ou’re getting on in years. I’m doubtful, to a year 
or so, what your age is; but you’re gray, and grizzled 
and grim. You’re not pretty to look at. You've had 
@ precious near squeak for it just now, and another 
such a one would make a vacancy in the list of un- 
mitigated scoundrels; so take my advice, and pull up.” 














But when I had pulled up, what was Ito do ?T’d got 
money enough to last me my time—it seemed to me 
—without the trouble of banking and bothering over 
the interest; and when I wes dead 

Just at this point in my reflections, I all at once re- 
membered the baby; and then I set to and hatched up 
a tremenduous grand scheme, which I determined I 
would carry out as soon asI set foot on shore, sup- 
posing the baby was not dead. 

I determined to have my little girl—please God I 
found her alive—put to the very best school that 
could be found for money, and to make the cleverest 
and greatest lady of her that ever was. 

I determined, too, ’'d put my thirty thousand 
pounds in some safe thing to save up for her; and on a 
third of the interest I could live well enough, whilst 
the rest could go towards the schooling and the fine 
clothes I was determined she should wear. 

When the notion got hold of me, Lord how I fret- 
ted and pined to get again upon dry land and set 
about it. And the very moment I reached London, 
though it was ten o’clock at night, [ took a cab, and 
told the man to drive like mad to our old place. 

I knew the road quite well, and was half the time 
hanging out of one window or the other, directing the 
fellow, who blundered on at a jog-trot, as if there was 
nothing in the world worth hurrying oneself about, 
until at last I could bear it no longer, and scrambled 
out and sat on the box with him. But all at once we 
came on something I didn’t know. 

There was a broad street where I expected to find a 
narrow lane, then a square I knew nothing of, and a 
church, and a grand stuck-up crescent I could not 
christen; and then | told the driver tv pull up, and we 
asked a policeman. 

He did not know Little Adam Street. Perhaps it 
had been pulled down when the improvements were 
made five years ago. 





* * * * 


He was right, they had improved Little Adam 
Street off the face of the earth, and there was no 
trace of it remaining. 

I made many inquiries; but went to bed that night 
as wise as when I started. 





CHAPTER IV. 
I did not sleep much, but was up early. The only 
chance of finding out anything about my little girl, it 
seemed to me, was to go te the parish workhouse, and 
make inquiries. 
It was a rare stiff bit of work. Like looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay, as they say. I began by 
going to an undertaker, and found out from him where 
to apply respecting the registry of the death, and so 
that way got at the date. I then went to the work- 
house, and asked if a child had been brought there at 
that time from Little Adam Street, and whether— 
I put this question with something rising in my threat 
half choking me-—whether it was alive or dead. 
They didn’t seem at all excited about the matter, 
or inclined to put themselves much out of the way to 
give me the information. The party who kept the 
books was at dinner, soI sat down and waited for 
him, and then he turned out not to be the party who 
kept the books I wanted; but the other party had 
gone out for a walk, sol waited till he came bo 
and then they said there was no entry; and I went 
out, feeling very queer indeed. 
But, as | was walking up the street, my eye fell on 
a brass plate on a house door, and on it read ‘ Doctor 
Walsh,” and I remembered that that was the name 
upon the certificate of death I'd seen at the registrar’s 
so I knocked at the door. 

Doctor Walsh was a white-headed, little old gentle- 
man, With a stern expression of countenance. He said 
sharply, “ Well, now, what do you want ?” 

*“ You attended a Mrs, Addison, who died in Little 
Adam Street, nearly seven years ago?” said I. 

He did not answer for a moment, but stared at me 
hard. 

“I know your face,” he said; “ you are the scoun- 
drel who deserted his child.” 

“T have come back to find it again,” said I taking 
no notice of the little compliment. “If you can help 
me to do so, I should be much obliged.” 

“ Would you?” said he. What if I can’t ?” 

“Then I’m sorry I troubled you; but I think you 
can,”—something in§his face made me say this—“ and 
I hope you will. I'm sorry for the past; bat I'll do 
all that lies in my power to make amends. I’ve 
brought you this, sir, as some payment for what you 
did for her that’s gone. [ve been a long while pay- 
ing it; but I hope you'll take it now.” 

As I said this, I placed a twenty-pound note upon 
the table. He picked it up and looked at it, and 
looked curiously at me, 

“You’ve made some mone 
“ What do you want?” 

“I want my daughter. I want my little girl, to put 
her to school and make a lady of her.” 

“That’s a quecr notion,” he said, with a slight 
sneer; “‘and you’ve been some time making up you 
mind to come and claim her, haven’t you?” 


y, it seems,” he said, 
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I gave a great jump. “She is alive, then!” I cried 
eut. “ Thank God for that!” 

“Yes; you didn’t kill her as you killed her mother. 
No thanks to you for that. She is alive and well, and 
has been well taken care of.” 

“ By you?” 

“Yes.” 

I caught his hand in mine, but he freed himself im- 
patiently. 

“Thank you, sir,” I stammered. 

“JT don’t want your thanks, nor your money,” he 
added, pushing the note towards me. “ Your daugh- 
ter is well andhappy. Will that do for you? What 
more do you want ?” 

I told him something of my scheme; I wanted to 
place her in one of the best schools, “She is in a 
very good school,” he replied. 

I wanted to spend my money on her, I said, ‘She 
wants for nothing,” he answered. 

I told him I wanted to see her, and at this he winced 
a little, I fancied. After a pause, he said, “ Have you 
thought this well over? Do you suppose shie will be 

lad to see you? She thinks you are dead. She has 
Coun taught to love your memory. She does not sup- 
pose that her father was what you have been—what 
you, perhaps, are still. If you care for her happiness, 
you will leave her alone.” 

I don’t remember what else he said. I went away 
ashamed and confused, and awfully unhappy. There 
was too much truth in his arguments. The child 
would probably not care to see me. My arrival could 
not possibly make it happy. I could give it my 
money; but, as for myself, the soouer I took myself 
off the scene again, and went back to the place I came 
from, the better. As I was so little appreciated by any- 
body else, I thought I might as well enjoy myself a 
little,so I went toa grand dining place in Regent Street, 

and had a two-guinea dinner, and then went to the 
dearest seat I could buy at the best theatre and fell 
asleep, and was told to go out or leave off snoring. 
In about a month I had got through over a hundred 
and fifty pounds, and was ill in bed with a man to 


look to me day and night, and the bed-room window 
screwed down to prevent me from throwing myself 
told me, when I came 


out into the street. They 
round again, I’d had delirium tremens. 





CHAPTER V, 


out for me, and three for himself, to whiie away the 
time. But nobody coming yet, he made a tour of in- 
spection, and found a ball of worsted and a long stock- 
ing behind some books, and the worsted falling down, 
ran about the room, and twisted round the legs of the 
furniture, so that hearing footsteps outside, I had to 
go down on my knees and scramble for it like mad 
under the table. 

But this | eager. a false alarm, we had some more 
biscuits and a glass of ginger wine out of a bottle in 
the sideboard cupboard, and then my chum found on 
a side-table a curious kind of apparatus with a needle- 
work top and mahogany legs, ‘which shut up and 
opened with a spring, and which my chum, at last, 
discovering to be a footstool, something very comic 
occurred to him, which pretty nearly brought us to 
grief. It occurred to my chum to put it down on the 
aes and to put his feet on it in the attitude of a 

ing of England on his throne, at the same time that 
he balanced his hat upon the end of his walking stick. 
But just in the very middle of this performance we 
heard a short, dry cough on the mat, and next mo- 
ment the door opened, my chum dropped his stick, 
crammed the footstool into his hat (he couldn't work 
the spring so suddenly), and we both jumped up aud 
bowed to the schoolmistress, with our faces crimson. 
She was not a lady you would have chosen to play 
jokes upon. Luckily, she had not seen my chum’s 
antics, but she thought romething was wrong, I fancy, 
and looked very fierce; and I was shivering with ter- 
ror lest she should drop her eye on the footstool, 
which, presently, when we took our leave, my chum 
could not, for the life of him, get out of his hat, so 
that he had to take it away with him, and walk bare- 
headed down the garden path. 
I have mentioned all this tomfoolery at this length, 
because it had a great influence on my future life, as 
you will see. It was this way I was so confused when 
the schoolmistress came in, I hardly knew what I was 
saying, and heaven only knows why I said that my 
name was Brown, and that I was a friend of Mr. 
Addison’s, and that Mr. Addison was abroad, and had 
sent me to see the child, and to give her (the scho»l- 
mistress) fifty pounds for its use. 

I take it, if it had not been for the fifty pounds she 
would not have let me see the child at all; but, after 
some hesitation she rang the bell, and told the servant 


through the jar of a side-board door, and fetched two| lady; so it was to be supposed that he had chosen the 
best school he could find. 
about schools, and I could not do better, it scemed to 
me, than to leave things as they were. 

At any rate, here was my little girl already an 
heiress, without any help from me ; but I would ‘help 
her, too. She should be one of the richest women in 


land. 
Eng and 


ought to 


Iwent to work harder than ever. 
planned, and schemed, and contrived, 
your head is serewed on the right way, and you're not 
too dreadfully particular, you can coin moncy now and 
then ; butit is as easy to lose it. 

There was a time when I was at the top of the tree as 
a promoter, and had my house in Fitth Aveuue, and 
my carriage and four, and was worth over a million, 
people said, and over half a million in sober truth, 
which is a tidyish lump, Then there were some awful 
smashes, one on the top of the other, and I pulled up 
suddenly, and made tracks with twenty thousand 
pounds, ten thousand less than I had begun with twelve 
or thirteen years before. 

I had always meant to stop when I was in full swing, 
and could have got out well, but the crisis came too 
quickly forme; and here I was, with the place toohot 
to stop in any longer, and nothing for it but to go back — 
to London, and give whatI had left to my little girl, 

T had had a good many letters from the schoolmistress 
while I had been away, and knew pretty well how things 
were going on. 
ductor died, I kept up that fiction about my being Mr. 
Addison’s friend, but I did, and at last I got so hum- 
bugged up, as it were, with Addison, that I'd a good 
mind to kill him out of the way. When the smash 
came, and there were some longish articles in the 
American papers calling Addison Slippery Jack, and 
other names, some of them longer and less compli- 
mentary, I did kill him right off, and buried him as 
quietly as possible, and from that time forward made 
up my mind to be Brown. 

The reports from the schooi were what I suppose I 
ave been very pleased with ; forinstance, the 
schoolmistress said, on one occasion :— 

‘ Miss Hardcastle presents her compliments to Mr, 
Brown,,and begs to acknowledge the receipt of his favor 
of the 15th inst, (I sent two thousand dollars to buy my 
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I did not know anything 


* * OK 


{ plotted, and 
In New York, if 


I don’t know why on earth, when the 


About a week after [had got round again, I met an 
old chum of mine from the States, who was over here 

getting up a company to work a mine. I thought I 
saw my way to a good thing, after we had had some 
talk together, and I agreed to go back with him. 

Yet I did not like the idea of going out of the 
country without seeing my little girl at all. I had 
found out where she was without asking the doctor, 
by just giving half a crown to his servant, and in the 
aliqrasen of the day I was to start, 1 made my mind 
up to make a call at the school at Clapham, and my 
chum offered to go with me. 

I was glad he did; I felt a little shy about turning 
up in such a genteel place. I hadn’t had much ex- 
perience of ladies’ schools. There were no young 
ladies out in the Gulch. 

It was a mistake, though, after all, taking my chum. 
It was a hot day, and we had various drinks en the 
road, and he was rather too sportively inclined, as a 
rule, when he had a little liquor. 

It was a prim, red-brick house, and all the blinds 
were pulled down, to prevent the girls looking out of 
window, I suppose. There was a long strip of prim 
garden in frent, and the garden gate was locked. 
We fumbled at it for some little time, and then my 
chum found the bell. “Shall I ring?” he said. 

“Yes,” I answed. and he did, too. The thing went 
off like a peal of artillery, and brought girls’ noses out 
round the corners of five of the blinds. I had a good 
mind to run away; but my chum said perhaps we’d 
better not. 


est ocean. 
me at all. 


There she was. 


head, and curl 
“ This is Mi 


“* Good morn 


we said to one 


he were ready, 
that beast of a 
described. 


A very prim servant-girl came down to answer the | regret ? 
noise, and [ said I was sorry I'd pulled quite so hard; 
but, that I'd come to see my daughter. 

“Do you mean the new kitchen-maid ?” she asked.| I went back 


*‘Missus does not allow followers, and you ought to 
have gone round to the back door.” 

This didn’t help very much to put me at my ease; 
but I swallowed it, and said I’d like to see her mis- 
tress, if she’d no objection, and then she opened the 
gate, and my chum and me walked up the gravel path, 
feeling uncommon awkward about the legs, and know- 
ing for a fact, there were about eight more noses show- 
ing round as many more blinds. 

We were taken into a parlor, where there were two 
globes and some maps, and some framed testimonials, 
and several grandly-bound books upon the tables, and 
left there to ourselves, and my chum sat himself down 
on the extreme edge of one chair in the north-west 
corner, whilst 1 sat myself down on the extreme edge 
of another in the north-east corner, and we nursed our 
hats and waited. 

Finding this getting a bit slow, though, after a time, 
my chum, who had been rolling his eye round the 
room, caught sight of a plate of biscuits just visible 


reply. 


day I set sail ; 


pounds) to my 
my being able 


be paid on her 
of age. 

The part tha 
should ever wa 


quieted down, 
enough. 





found a letter waiting for me. 
doctor’s executors, saying that he had died the very 


to send Miss Addison. 

** Miss Addison!” the words somehow sent a kind of 
thrill throngh me, and I just at that minute wished my 
chum and his monkey tricks, at the bottom of the deep- 
What a fool I had been to bring him with 
But that was too late to remedy now, and I 
heard at that moment a child’s voice, and a child’s foot- 
step on the oil-cloth os the passage. 


The door opened. 


Lord! I shall not easily forget, what I felt just in 
that instant of time when her eyes met mine. 
was a look of her mother, I fancied, but a greater 
delicacy of feature, and a kind of proud toss of her 


There 


of the lip, which the mother had not got. 
ss Addison,” said the“schoolmistres:, 


T could not speak for a little while, and then said, in 
as calm a voice as I could call up at the moment, ‘‘ Good 
morning, miss.’ 


’ 


ing,” she answered, coldly. 


I take that to be as unsatisfactory a kind of meeting 
between a father and his long-lost child, as you will 
easily come across; but, at the same time, that was all 


another ; and, after staring a bit, and 


saying nothing, I looked over to my chum, and asked if 


and then we went away, my chum with 
stool still hidden in his hat, as I have 


How I thought of this interview afterwards, and what 
I might have said and done, and what an opportunity, 
never to be recalled, [had thus thrown away. But is 
it not always so with some of us—our lives one long 





CHAPTER VI. 
to America, and at Liverpool I wrote the 


doctor a letter telling him what I had done, and giving 
an address in New York, to which he was to send a 
A fortnight after I reached my journey’s end, I 


It was from one of the 


that he had no near relatives living, and 


had bequeathed his money (about twelve thousand 


child, his will carefully providing against 
to touch a penny of it, with a stipulation 


that if 1 removed the child from school, a yearly allow- 
ance of ono hundred and fifty pounds should cease to 


behalf, but accumulate till she should be 


t seemed to imply that it was likely I 
nt to rob my little girl, made me wince a 


little, when I first read it; but on the whole, when I 


the arrangement seemed reasonable 


The doctor had been very fond of my little girl, and 
had evidently wanted to adopt her, and bring her up as 


little girl a watch and chain, and five hundred for a ring 
for herself), and returns him her sincere thanks for his 
most gentlemanly attention. Miss Hardcastle is happy 
to state that Miss Addison is advancing in her studies 
ina moat satisfactory manner, and is rapidly becoming a 
most accomplished young lady, qualified, in an eminent 
degree, to oceupy the high sphere for which, with her 
wealth, she is destined to fill with unusual grace and 
distinction If I might venture upon pointing out a 
defect in Miss Addison’s character, it is, perhaps, a 
tendency to manifest in her demeanor to those around 
her a more than necessary hauteur ; but this, in the 
eyes of her wealthy and distinguished parent, will proba« 
bly be looked upon as a not very venial fault in one of 
her birth and position.” 

I say, I suppose Lought to have been pleased with 
the news, but it jarred upon me a little. I am nota 
man who is easily trightened—at least, [ used not to be 
in those times—but I sometimes turned hot and cold in 
a singular way when I looked forward to my next mect- 
ing with my little girl, and I felt very glad indeed | 
had killed Addison. 

I did find her proud, when we met; but, oh, so beau- 
tiful ; if I were totry to describe her, you’d think it 
exaggeration, like the description of heroines in the tale 
“om 4 I didn’t call her “ miss,” as I did the last time, 
because over there, in a rough kind of way, I had scraped 
tegether a notion or two of manners, but I felt, all the 
while I was with her, the lowest, commonest wretch that 
ever walked ; and { was afraid she, too, thought some- 
thing of the kind, but her face showed no sign of 1t. 

Without moving a muscle, she let me kiss her fore- 
head ; she lether hand lie passively in mine, which 
trembled like aleaf. Then, when the time came for me 
to take my leave, she bade me good-bye without emotion, 
After the door was shut, and [ was out there on the 
dark common, alone with the wind and rain, I fell upon 
my knees and cried like a fool. 

































CHAPTER VII. 
Ihad quite a planning, and scheming,and contriving to 
go through before I could arrange things to see my little 
girl pretty often, and take her out, and try to make her 
care a little for me. I laid outa lot of money in things 
I thought she would like, and asked permission to take 
her for drives in thy park and in the country, and one 
day taking her to Richmond, we went to the “Star and 
Garter.” 
At dinner here, I asked her how she was enjoying 
herself? ‘ Very much, thank you,” she said, without 
the slightest alteration in her voice. ; 
“ When you leave school, which will be soon now—in 
less than a year—we can go where you like—travel 
where you will.” y 
‘I should like,” she said ,“ to go into society here in 
England ; I do not care to gs. broad.” 
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«There are better places abroad,” said I; * more to 
see— finer sights.” al 

« But foreigners are not as nice as English people. 
To America, for instance, they are all dreadfully low 
and vulgar, are they not—that is, some of them ?” 

“Some are,” I said, easily. “We won’t go there, 
though. I meant that to live in society here would 
cost a great deal of money, more than in some places 
abroad.” 

“But I have plenty of money, have I not? Doctor 
Walsh left me twelve thousand, and there was my 
father’s fortune as well, By the way, you have never 
told me. What was my father?” 

“He was a kind of merchant,” I said ; “but I will 
tell you that another time, my dear, I—TIl smoke a 
cigar on the baleony, I think, if you do not mind.” 

1 steppe! out abruptly as I spoke, and gasped for 
breath ; but I stood there for some minutes before I 
thought of lighting my cigar—indeed I did not Jight it 
¢ ell. 

: It was nearly dark; the days were growing short. 
Some men were dning in the next room, had their win- 
dows open, and were smoking and talking. Without in- 
tending to do so, I listened to their conversation, and 
heard one of them say, ‘I saw her just now—a lovely 
girl—tall and proud.looking! A princess, one would 
alunost fancy—an imaginative princess, of course.” 

“ And the man she is dining with, a cad, eh? Com- 
mon cheesemonger-looking fellow—-a nobody knows 
who?” . 

Here a third voice joined in. 

“T don’t know so much about that. His coachman 
says he calls himself Brown, but bis right pame is Ad- 
dison—Slippery Jack—the fellow who got up the bub- 
b'e companies in New York. I knew him there—I was 
among his victims.” 

“They had w lynch him, did not they ?” 

“They would baye lynched him a score of times, if 
they could have got hold of him. He is one of the most 
uumitigated scoundrels that ever m1 

“Hush! what’s that on the balcony ? They’re in the 
next room, ain’t they? Speak low!” 

It was my little girl that they had heard. As I 
turned quickly, | saw her with her hands up to her 
head, deadly pale. She had stumbled, and was leaning 
against the window-sash. I sprang forward to help her, 
but she pushed me back. She ha heard all! 

+ * 








How much misery is a man able to bear before he 
dies of what is called a broken heart? The rest of my 
tale I shan’t take long to tell, and yet it should be the 
longest part, perbaps, because my great sufferings be- 
gan here, and with them my heart began breaking. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WE neither spoke upon that dreadful ride home. I 
shook hands with her silently when we reached the 
school-door, and then I told the coachman to drive me 
as fast as he could to my hotel. I wanted to be alone, 
and to have time to think, By the morning I had per- 
f.cted a scheme—a mad scheme, you will think, but yet 
one that might bring good results. 

I knew the voice of the maz who had spoken of me, 
and knew the man well. I resolved t» find him, if pos- 
sible; and 1 had no doubt I could make him, if I paid 
him for it, tell my little girl quite another story to that 
he had told to his friends. And I was not mistaken. 
He was the cur I took him for. He played his part in 
the little comedy well. I found it to be impossible to 
kill Addison any longer. I was compelled to appear as 
myself, but I was a wronged and maligned man. He 
made a good story, and she believed him. So far so 


good; but I was a fool. 
* 


* * * * * 


I fell, owing to the existence of this cruel secret be- 
tween us, entirely into this villnin’s power, and he bled 
me—schemer and rogue as I was—unmercifully. He 
was ycung and handsome, and my little girl fell in love 
with him. 

The knowledge of this came to me at the moment of 

reat trouble. 1 had just learnt that the doctor’s money, 
Gicathes to my child, had been placed in an old-es- 
tablished bank, and that it had just suspended payment 
in consequence of the gigantic frauds perpetrated by 
one of the doctor’s executors, a manager in the concern. 
Thad not the heart to tell her of this trouble, as she 
seemed so happy. But the blow was soon to come. 

I told him all. { told bim that almost all her fortune 
was lost ; that the greater part of mine was frittered 
away by the wildly-extravagant way in'which we had 
lately been living (I had a house in Belgrave Square 
anda lot of servants now) ; but that I had yet enough 
for us to stir jia some honest way, an¢, with energy 
an! hard work, make afortune. And I told him, above 
all, that my little girl’s happiness was all I cared for 
upon earth, and that he must marry her, and make her 
happy. 

Tiseer saw a man look so craven and mean as he did, 
ajtting cowering there, whilst I thus talked to him. 

A horrible dread came over me. What did he 
mean ? 

“Well?” said L; “ what have you to say ?” 
But he made no answer for a moment, Then look- 


ing up, shuffling uneasily, ‘We can talk of this pre- 
sently ; there’s plently of time.” 

‘No time is as good as time present! Have you any 
objection to urge? If so, what? Stop though!” 
cried ; “1 see it all now! You're ashamed of being con- 
nected with me—is not that it? But I never had any 
intention of being a burden to you, or standing in the 
way of my darling's happiness. You know me well 
enough for that, I will help you, and work with you, all 
I can, but I necd not take a front place. I can scheme 
in the background, and you can carry out our plans be- 
fore the world.” 

I am afraid I talked alittle wildly. I was so worried 
and harassed at this time, and tried to cheat myself, as 
it were, into hopes which, when alone, [ could not feel. 

At length he started up, and said, ‘I am sorry, Ad- 
dison—very sorry—but I cannot do it.” 

‘ a doit? Whynot? I thought you cared for 

er ” 
“I do—I love her!” 
“Then, why?” 
“ Because | am already married.” 
I staggered back. His words fell upon me like some 
heavy weight, and I reeled under the cruel blow. 
“Cannot marry her! You scoundrel!” I gasped 
out, in a hoarse whisper. “And you tell me this—you 
dare to tell me this—after what has happened? ” 
Heoven only knows how I controlled myself, and did 
not _ upon and beat this poor, mean wretch’s life 
out 
Judging of the danger he ran, from an involuntary 
movement I made, he sprang up in a frightened kind of 
way, throwing himself into an attitude of defence. But 
I waved him angrily off. 
“Go!” I said: and he crept away. 
I saw him no more! 

CHAPTER IX. 

Bur that night, about two hours or so after he had 
gone, my little girl came to me with a white, angry face, 
and asked what I had done to him. He had written to 
her, or she had seen him,—I don’t know which. I only 
know that at first I was very angry ; and instead of say- 
ing everything to soothe and console her, I spoke as 
though she, too, were in a plot against me and herself. 
I cannot call to mind now, what I said. I scarcely 


so strange. 
She turned on me, though ; I remember that dis- 
tinctly. She turn-d on her old father, her eyes aos 
—a very fury, hissing out the cruel words at me throug 
her clenched teeth. 

“ What debt of gratitude do I owe you?” she said. 
“ What have you done for me? Ii was with your con- 
rent that I was taught to expect riches and position! 
Have Leither? It was your wish that I should know 
this man—that I should fall in love with him—to what 
endl? The miserable dream, for it is nothing more, is 


played out! Father, i. have spoilt my young life! I 
can never forgive you! Never—never!’ 


CHAPTER X. 
Sue left me thus—left me without another word. 
I sat perfectly silent and motionless in my place. 
ae crept cn, Hour followed hour, and still I sat 
ere. 

The ghastly daylight presently began to creep in 
‘contin elinks of the pm lg y it did fe I 
caught a glimpse of a haggaad face in a looking-glass 
opposite. The face was mine, and it frightened me. 

t goup, but could scarcely stand. However, with 
an effort, I pulled myself together, and went to the safe 
in my room, where I kept my money. All I had left 
was lens than eight hundred pounds, and I had it there. 
I always kept my money in the house—a fool's trick 
like many other tricks that have been mine. 

The key was in the lock of the safe, but the money 
was gone! I hardly felt the least emotion, so great had 
been the shocks I had just-suffered. I went on tiptoe to 
her room. 

The door stood ajar. The room was empty! The 
bed had not been slept in. She had robbed me! 

I raised no outcry. Why should I? Who was I to 
appeal to- and about what? 

if n the floor lay a crumpled scrap of paper—a 
hurried letter from him. She had gone to him, beliov- 
gy PR p epee me. 

hat was the end of all—the bitter end of all! 
* * * . * * * 





CHAPTER XI. 

They say I have been off my head, and dreaming, 
and I think I have from a certain point. I have 
dreamt all that was bad of my little girl, who, I am 
sure, loves me very, very dearly, and 1 am sure she 
is coming back again. Hush! do you hear that ? 


There’s a knock at the door. It is she! 
* * *~ * aa 


® * 


There was no knock. When he went to the door to 
\look, the street was silent and deserted ! 
\ 


| 
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knew what I was saying at the time. Everything seemed h 


BLatcK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 

“ Yes, yes ! here it is. I said one, good sir—here it is.” 

“Teer 

“Don’t go on, Mr. Rob—Highwayman, or I am 
ruined man.” 

“Three !” said Tom; “ now give me all you have, or 
I fire.” 

“Here it is; take it—take all Ihave and beggar . 
me; I would rather part with my money than my life.” 

“ You are wise to do so,” said Tom, pocketing a bag 
containing at least a hundred guineas; “The one you 
do stand a chance of replacing, but not so the other. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have nearly enough, but 
it would be wrong to show any favor, so the remain- 
der will please put their contributions in here.” 

He took off his hat as he spoke, and held it crown 
downwards in the coach. 

It grew heavy ina very few moments, for all the 
travelers in the carriage, could not but be conscious 
that Tom was, under the circumstances, acting in 
what he doubtless considered was a handsome manner. 
As for Turpin, be had made good use of the time 
that his companion took to attend to the insides, for 
he had managed to collect, without much difficulty, a 
very respectable sum from those who rode on the tup 
of the coach. 

By the time he had finished, Tom had emptied the 
contents{of his hat into his pocket, and, making a 
very graceful bow to the travelers withdrew. 
“ Now, coachy,” he said, “ hold yourhat; you have 
behaved very decently, indeed, so here is something to 
drink my health with; and now drive on.” 
. So saying, he tossed a guinea into the coachman’s . 
at. 
“Thankee, your honor,” he said. “Good night. 
Don’t forget Charley. What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander !” 
He turned round, and saw the guard holding his hat 
in a most eloquent manner. 
“Oh! you’re Charley, are you. All right. You're . 
a trump, so here’s a guinea for you.” 

The coachman gathered up his reins, and, turning 
is horses’ heads in the proper direction, drove off 
towards London. 





CHAPTER XXIL 

DICK TURPIN FINDS IT MORE DIFFICULT TO REGAIN 
POSSESSION OF BLACK BESS THAN HE ANTICIPATED, 

“ Well, Tom,” said Dick Turpin, to his new com- 
panion, as he watched the coach disappear, “I con- 
sider we have had a very easy job.” 

“ And so do I,” replied Tom King. 
easy, and very profitable. 
like bricks.” 

* Well, I didn’t do amiss with the outsiders, but I 
vote we divide the swag when we have a better op-. . 
portunity.” 

“We will. You see, ina very short time now it 
will be broad daylight, so I think it imperative we 
should look for some kind of shelter.” 

“It is imperative. Let us get on as fast as possible.” 
They both spurred their horses, and Deadiman’s ~ 
Hollow was soon left behind. 

“Where do you propose to go, Dick ?” asked Tom 
King. “I know of no shelter hereabouts.” 

“f suppose not, for this is scarcely yopr locality. 
You are most heard of on the north road, I think.” - 
“Yes; but I got down here a day or two ago, and 
something has been happening ever siuce to prevent | 
my getting back.” 

“T have had a more than ordinary share of adven? 
tures during the last four days; but you will laugh 
when I tell you the circumstance.” 

“Indeed! What is it ?” 

“Well, you must first answer me a question.” 
“Very good; I have no objection.” 
“ Were you anywhere near Wimbledon Common 
four nights ago ?” 

“Yes.” 


“ Uncommon 
The insides shelled out 


“ Were you in a lane that 
cut to London?” 
‘TI was; and while there a singular thing happened 

to me.” 
“So there did to me; but now I fane 
strange much longer.” 
v curious. Do not keep 
beg.” 


“ You are making me ve 
me any longer in suspense, 

“It would tire you to tell you what happened dur- 
ing that eventful night; let it suffice to say I was 
wounded in the shoulder.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“It was little more than a scratch, and I received it 
during great excitement; so 1 forgot all about it.” 

“I suppose it bled a great deal, and so prevented 
you feeling any pain.” 

“That was just it. I went riding on and on, never 
thinking; but allthis while the blood was escaping 
from my shoulder at a prodigious rate; peoaselt 4 
beran to get very weak, and shook in my saddle, 
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while once or twice the clear, moonlit atmosphere,|took me to be you. It’s a nice thing, upon my word !| myself to-day in devising some means of getting her back 
However, it don’t matter, asthey did not nab me. 


. seemed changed to blood !” 


’ 


“You must have lost a great deal of vital fluid for 
that symptom to show itself.” 


“Well, be that as it may, I felt someting was the 


matter with my shoulder, and I put my hand to it, |sort cleared up. It appears, however, that no slight pect to find it unlocked. Jabez sleeps up in the loft, 
and found my coat was sopping wet. Upon this I|thanks are due to you for the assistance you unknow-| and we shall soon wake him up.” 


took off my cravat, and bandaged up the wound, 
stanching the blood as well as I was able; but when I 
had finished I almost fell off my horse.” 

“Tt was a fortunate thing for you the officers did 
not show themselves just then, or it would have been 
all up with you.” 

“It would, that’s certain. However, this is the 
strange occurrence of which I spoke ” 

“ You have made plenty of ayy remarks about 
it, so I should like to know what it was without fur- 
ther circumlocution.” 

“You shall; but I have said no more than was 
necessary for the comprehension of the incident; in- 
deed, hardly enough.” 

“I will dispense with the remainder.” 

“Very well. As I lifted up my head from bindin 
my shoulder my brain swam round and round, ney | 
had tl e greatest difficulty conceivable in keeping my 
seat at all.” 

“ You said that before.” 

“Oh, did 1? I had forgotten; you shouldn’t inter- 
rupt me—you put me out.” 

“Go on then, your own way; but it seems to me as 
though you never meant to tell me what the accident 
really was.” 

“Oh you be hanged. Don’t be so impatient, we 
shall have plenty of time to talk.” 

“Will you te!l me what the incident was?” asked 
Tom King, quite out of patience, “for I want to 
know where we are going to shelter.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, but just leave it to me. 
I will find you a place where you will be as right as 
ninepence. Just listen to tnis mysterious incident.” 

“Pve been doing that for the last quarter of an 
hour.” 

“ Well, I didn’t fall out of the saddle, but when I 
looked along the road, although my eyes were dim 
and my head spinning like a top,I saw something 
misty and shadowy approaching.” 

“You fancy it looked misty, but I fancy the mist 
was nowhere but in your own eyes.” 

“Very likely; but I tell you I saw something 
shadowy-like, and in a moment or so it took the form 
of a horse und rider.” 

“Yes; what was there wonderful in that ?” 

“Viltell you. The moon was shining with unusual 
brightness, and when I looked closer I saw this rider 
was attired and mounted exactly like myself. The 
features, too, were just the same.” 

* Nonsense !” 

“T fancied so, at any rate, and I beiieve they were. 
It was not a delusion, [ am confident !” 

“ What became of it, then ?” 

“Why, it jumped over a hedge in a manner none 
but Black Bess could have done, and then both horse 
and rider galloped over the meadows and dis- 
appeared !” 

There was a smile on Tom King’s face, as he listen- 
ed to his friend’s narration. 

“t's very strange, very strange, indeed! And you 
thought it something supernatural ?” 

“T confess I did until to-night, when something oc- 
curred to change my opinion.” 

“ What was that, pray ?” 

“I was very closely pursued by the officers, but I 
had a chance of putting into execution a rather old 
ruse, but yet a general successful one—that of dis- 
mounting and hiding behind the hedgerow, while I 
gave the horse a sharp cut that made him fly along the 
road at a slashing pace.” 

“It’sa very good dodge, and I have found it succeed 
more than once. However, go on.” 

“Well, then, I got through agap in the hedge, and 
then laid close down on the grass, while I peeped 
through to see what the officers would be after.” 

“Yes.” 

“They were quickly down the lane, and then they 
all halted, and appeared to be looking very intently 
at something. 1 followed the direction of their eyes, 
and there I saw the same figure as I hdd seen in the 
lane at Wimbledon, three nights before.” 

“Didn’t you think you saw your fetch ?” asked King 
with the same smile playing about his lips. 

“T thought I saw my double, but the closer and 
better look I was able to have showed me it was only 
some one generally resembling me in appearance.” 

“ Yes; as I might.” 

“Just so. I have hardly adoubt about the matter; 
but, quite for my own satisfaction, tell me whether 
you were in the .ane I described, and whether you took 
a flying leap over the hedge into the meadows ?” 

“T was, my boy, and I did; and it wasalso me that 
you saw standing in thehighroad. Confound it! It 
appears I have you to thank for the chase the officers 


ve me, and the narrow escape I had, since they,/is the second horse I have had to-night, or rather last| back door of the inn. 
oubtless, fell into the same mistake as you did, and 





“Well, Tom, my friend, whether you believe me or 
not, I can assure you it has taken a great weight off my 
mind. It is so much better to have a matter of that 


ingly rendered me in making my escape.” 

“ Don’t mention that, I beg. Odd things do drop 
out, and one of the odd ones is that we have never met 
each other before to-night.” 

“Tt is rather singular, but we have always kept 
separate beats. As, though, we got on so well to-night 
together, I propose we enter into an alliance offensive 
and defensive, What do you say?” 

“Why, you have just anticipated the proposition I 
was going to make to we myself in almost the very 
words you have used !” 

“ That’s rather singular, and so it is that I should 
be stopped on the highway by any one, and be told to 
fork over !” 

“Very singular, as you say.” 

“ However,” said Turpin, ‘I hope that a friendship 
so strangely began may long continue.” 

“ And so do I, but I hope it wont end as it com- 
menced.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ At the point of a pistol !” 

“No fear. What a strange idea that was. Dear 
me, everythin, seems to be strange to-night.” 

“It does.” 

“Give me your hand again, my friend, and let us 
pledge ourselves to an eternal friendship.” 

“ Agreed,” said Tom King, holding his out to his 
companion. 

Dick shook it warmly, aud holding his hand up to 
the sky, which was just beginning to be tinged by the 
rays of the rising sun, said— 

“T swear, Tom, that through thick and thin I will 
stand by you, and prove myself your staunch true 
friend !” 

“And I also swear the same thing towards you,” 
said Tom King, returning the friendly pressure, 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 


TOM DAVIS VOLUNTEERS TO GO TO LONDON FOR DICK 
TO TRY TO GET BLACK BESS BACK AGAIN, 


A brief silence followed these words, during which 
the two friends pressed their horses forward. 

It was Tom King who spoke first. 

“Tam, 7 altogether to you, Dick to find a 
place of shelter, for, comparatively speaking, I am a 
stranger hereabouts.” 

“ We shall be right enough.” 

“T only hope it isn’t far off. Just look how fast the 
sun is mounting in the sky. We shall have everybody 
abroad directly.” 

“T should fancy five minutes will take us to it.” 

“ Where is it then, that you intend to go?” 

“To the ‘ Hand and Keys,’ close by Hornsey Wood 
Do you know it ?” 

“JT can’t say that I do.” 

“Nor Tom Davis, the landlord ?” 

“a” 

“ Oh, he is a first-rate fellow, and will be overjoyed 
at seeing you.” 

“Ts he safe ?” 

“Yes; I have trusted him with my life a hundred 
times, and would doa hundred times more. We have 
been firm friends for years. Look,” he added, “can 
you see that large, rambling, old-fashioned building 
yonder, standing a good way back from the road, and 
witha sigapost on the footpath ?” 

“tae 





“ Well, that is the ‘Hand and Keys,’ so we have 
not far to go to get housed.” 

“J am glad of it. Our exploit to night will sure to 
cause 2 great deal of commotion, and the search after 
us will be a warm one.” 

“I den’t doubt that. I must say it was a most im- 
pudent thing for two men to stop a coach full of peo- 
ple by daylight.” 

“Rather!” said Tom, as he trotted, with Turpin, 
into the yard in front of the inn. 

No one appeared to be about. The blinds were all 
down, and the inmates apparently one and all in deep 
repose. 


“ Get off your horse, \Tom,” said Dick, “T'll show 
you where the stable is. We'll give the cattle a feed 
ourselves, and by that time I daresay some of them 
will be up, and then we shall be able to get something 
to eat, for this keen morning air has made me as 
hungry as a hunter.” 

“And me. That reminds me I have been going to 
ask you ever so many times what has become of your 
famous inare, Black Bess. Is she laid up lame some- 
where, that you are riding another ?” 

=‘ No ; but I was set on in London, and obliged to run 
through the streets on foot. I could not get at Black 
Bess, who, I hope, is safe in a stable somewhere. This 








night, and they are neither worth a rash. I must occupy 

















































again.” 

By this time they reached the stable-door, but they 
found it fast. 

“ That’s no consequence,” said Dick. “I didn’t ex- 


Turpin kicked against the stable-door with the heel of 
his heavy jack boot. 

He made a prodigious clatter. 
“Cuss you all!” said a surly voice, “ what do you 
want?” 

The owner of the voice projected his head th ough a 
narrow window. 

“ Make haste down, Jabez! ” said Turpin, as he caught 
sight of him. 

“Make haste ke hanged!” replied the ostler, and he 
shut the window with a bang. 

Almost directly afterwards Jabez opened the door, 
and the two highwaymen led their horses into the 
stable. 

“ Who'd a’thought of seeing you here agin so soon, 
squire?” said Jabez to Turpin, 

“No one, I fancy, for I didn’t myself till on hour ago, 
I am sorry to fetch you up, but it’s past surrise.” 

Then, observing that Jabez looked rather curiously at 
Tom, Turpin hastened to add— ; 

“This, Jabez, isa particular friend of mine, and 
gentleman you will be proud to make the acquaintance 
of. He’s a regular out-and-outer, and his name is Tom 
King.” 

“ You don’t say?” replied Jabez. ‘I’ve hearn of him 
many’s the time lately. Why, they do say, squire, he’s 
only second to you!” 

“ Well, Jabez,” said Tom King, “ you and Dick heré 
seem to be very good friends, and I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t be, eh ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“Well, I’m particularly careful about my nag here, so 
pray use her well. Here’s a guinea to drink my health 
with.” 

“ Your honor’s a perfect gentleman,” said Jabez, as he 
consigned the com to his’ breeches pocket, “and I only 
hopes as how we shall often have the pleasure of seeing 
you at the ‘ Hand and Keys’” 

“« Thave no objection to your having such a wish. -How- 
ever, first of all let me see how well you can fettle my 
nag. As for that one the squire’s got, it’s good for no- 
thing, and is one he took off a police-officer.” 

“He! he! Offa hofficer! What a good joke! He! 
he! he!” 

Jabez chuckied enormously as he went on with his 
work. 

“No one knows,” said Turpin, “ how overjoyed I 
shall be when I get Black Bess. I am certain no 
lover was ever so fond of his mistress as I am of my 
bonny mare. She is, beyond all question, the finest 
piece of horseflesh that ever existed. She is, to use a 
common expression, worth her weight in gold!” 

“ T can readily believe you are anxious to get posses« 
sion of her again; I should think it went very much 
against the grain to leave her behind you.” 

“ You are quite right, it did. But I could not help 
myself, It was an utter impossibility for me to reach 
her. The officers were too close after me for that.” 

“ Well, let us hope you will scon have her baek.” 

“T shall not be fit to undertake another adventure un- 
til I do.” 

Then, if that’s the case, I shall almost feel tempted 
to make a journey to London myself and fetch her.” 

“Tam afraid you would stand but little chance of 
success, and besides which, you would be running 
your neck into unnecessary danger.” 

“Well, there would be some little risk, of course.” 

“My friend, do not think of it for a moment. I 
would never permit it, 80 say no more upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“T will not, but, in the event of your getting ner 
soon, will you allow me to give you a little advice ?” 

“Certainly; I hope you will never hesitate to speak 
to me with perfect frankness and candor.” 

“It is this, then. London and its vicinity is by far 
too hot to hold us, so I propose that we take a trip 
into some of the southwestern counties, as being a 
portion of England we have neither of us visited pro 
fessionally.” 
“The advice is good, and I will follow it the mo- 
ment I have the opportunity. I am_ beginning to 
long for a change, and I fancy such a trip as you men- 
tion would be just the very thing. Why, we should 
have lots of firstrate adventures on the road there, and 
also during our stay !” 
“ We should, and they would have all the charm of 
novelty. Lam glad you approve of the scheme.” 

“] do, most entirely. If I had my mare I would 
be off to-night. But come, Jabez has groomed and 
fed your horse, so we will try if we cannot get into 
the inn and have something to eat.” 

‘Il am awfully hungry,” said Tom. 
Arm in arm the two friends made their way to the 
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THE ALBION. 








Was Percy Bysshe Shelley an Atheist? 


Was Shelley an atheist! Such is the momentous question 
which next arises. The affirmative has so frequently been stated 


that it has come to be almost universally accepted. I, too, be- 
lieve that he bad not quite dived mto the depth of all mystery; 
that be had not fully understood bimself, the world, and the 
Great Unknown; that be bad not quite reconciled all the incon- 
sistencies of this jarring instrument, human life, nor solved the 
problem why evil should be permitted to exist side by side with 
virtue, and too freqaently prove the victor. But then he never 
professed to be anything but a student upon the threshold of ex- 
istence, permeated bya desire for knowledge. Yet assuming 
for a moment that at une time Shelley was numbered with the 
unbelievers, there was an earnes ness in bis purposes, and a 
craving tor light, whicb were noble in comparison with the cold 
Mephistophelean disbelief in virtue so characteristic of Byron. 
The author of ‘‘ Queen Mab” was a man of faith compared with 
the author of ‘‘Don Juan.” Ont of the spirit of inquiry which 
pervaded the former, it was possiole there might arise a sym- 
pathy with aud a thirstivug after the Divine; out of the spirit of 
moral infidelity which distinguished the latter it was impossible 
for anything to be generated bat a distrust of all human virtue, 

So that our words of indignation as regards Shelley's skepticism 

should really be more measured than they have hitherto been. 

The negations of a philosophical skepticism have in the world’s 
history very frequently been cast away for a living and vital 

trust in the fountain of happiness and truth, 
survived in Shelley; theretore it was possible to become an 
easy and natural process with him to pass from the lower and 
baser to the higher and nobler. Shelleyism is not infidelity. 
That is my contention, and if systematic doubt really ever was a 
creed with the poet, 1t had been swept away long before his 
death. 
after the Uivine, imploring, demanding to be led into His pure 
light, and to find shelter in the Fatherhood of his Creator, 
through brotherhood with Oae of whom he nobly sang, and of 
whose reign he ut ered such a glorious burst of triumph as this: 


A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror came; 
Like a triampbal path be trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
A mortal shape to bim 
Was like the vapor dira 
Which the orient planet animates with light : 
Hell, sin. and slavery came, 
Like blood hounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed until their lord had taken flight. 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set: 
While blazoned as on Heaven's immortal noon, 
‘The Cross leads generations on, 


| 


The skepticism which shelley indulged was not une of utter 
disbelief in the future perfection of humanity, but it undoubted y 
had its root in the sadness which he experienced for a world 
which was apparently without a guiding principle or power, and 
in the transitoriness of everything human. He lovked abroad 
with great, tear-brimmed, brooding eyes, and wept over the ab- 
sence of tbat stability in some person or thing which his soul 
longed to have revealed. Earth to him wasa land of shadows, 
avd men ‘as clouds ‘bat veil the midnight moon.” In one line 
he sadly affirms, ‘‘ Nanght may endure but mutability.” 

A priest at Lausanne once gesticulated on reading ‘‘ Queen 
Mab.” ‘Infidel, Jacobin, reviler; nothing ca» stop this spread 
of plaspbemy but the stake and the pa the world is retro- 
grading into accursed heathenism and aniversal anarchy.”’ It 
was seeing 80 much «f the spirit which animated this priest that 
retarded Shelley's religious developmen’, But with every re- 
spect for the Lausanne clerical—whose bigotry too often finds 
its exewplification in the cloth of our own day — another critic of 
Shelley's, in hambler life, a simple book-seller, who was nearer 
to the trnth when ho remarked that shelley aimed at regenerai- 
ing, not levelling mankind, as Byron and Moore. The detesta- 
tion of the name of religion which he at one time unquestionably 
displayed arose from the lack of the thing itself in those who 
professed it. He looked upon religion, as practiced, ‘* as hostile 
instead of friendly to th: cultivation of those virtues which 
would make men brothers.” From the poem of ‘Queen Mab” 
it is impossible to come to the conclusion that Shelley was an 
atheist, except as regards the God of the Christians, whom in- 
deed he rejects with scorn. But there are glimmerings of a be- 
lief in some power which molds all things and runs through all 
things—in fact a pantheistic God, To the God of the theolo- 
gians he exhibited au unswerving animosity; but the pamphlet 
he wrote to Osford was much more atheistical than the poem. 
There is abundant evid h , that in after lite he ab- 
jured both the pamphlet and the poem. By far the most terrible 
things doubtless Shelley ever wr. te are to be found in the notes 
to **(Queen Mab,” but here, appended to the quotation from the 
poem, ‘* There ic no God !' we find him saying, ‘* This negation 
must be understood solely to affect a creative Deity. The hy- 
pothesis of a pervading spirit, co-eternal with the universe, 
remains unsbaken.”’ This 1s au admission which no man who 
was an athiest in the strict sense of the term would make. But 
as one fact is worth many arguments, it may be aa well to re- 
mind the reader that in a letter to the editor of the Examiner on 
the subject of ** Queen Mab ” Shelley said the poem was never 
intened for publication, and that in regard to the subtle discrim- 
inations of metap ysical and religious do-trine, it was very 
crude and immature. It was written at a period when the poet 
was disgusted with the constitution of things, and when he was 
desirous of hurling from his throne the Deity which Christians 
held up for re He repudiated the notion that this being 
described to him could be the active Governor of the Universe. 
At the tame time he did believe distinctly in some Spirit 
that was progressively working for perfection. My views 
are corroborated by Shelley's replyg to Trelawny, when 
the latter asked, “ Why do you call yours. If an athiest?” 
and be answered. ‘‘{ used it [the name atheist] to express 
my abborrence of superstition; I took up the word, as a 
knight took up a gauntlet, in defiance of injustice.” This is a 
clear indication ot the character of Shelley's atheism; it was, as 

1 have maintained, not a vuoiversal negative. The very spirtu- 
ality of hie nature would have prevented him from embracing 
the everlasting ** No!"—-The Cornhill Magazine. 

















A HANpvsoME monument has been erected on St. 
Mary's Island, the site of the Chatham Lockyard Extension, to 
the memory of a number of French prisoners of war who died at 
the b-gianing of the present ventury while confined in hulks in 
the Medway, and who were interred on the Island, During the 
progressfot the dock-yard works their remains were found. They 
were deposited in one spot, and a monomeat placed over them. 
It is now reported at Chatham that when the Prince Imperial 
visits Chatham to be present at the launch of the iron clad alex- 


Morality always | ¢ 


I seew to bebold Shelley stretching out bands of faith prepe 


Embalming the Dead. 
The manner of Embalming is described fully in the Enterpe, 


Lancaster, and at the coronation of Edward Il, the privileges of 
the Abbey should not be affected. 
The Abbots were often obliged to borrow, and appear to have 
and by Diodorus Siculas. It was shortly this: The dead person's Borking as Bo ge Secon eg -, y —— vauns de 
all : : a ned a loan o us mer- 
fema‘e friends, supposing him to possers them as a manof| nant of Venice. Richard de Ware, t1358-84.) one of 1,000 
property, having disfigured their faces with dirt, ran abont in| marks in Rome, C. 1259, and Walter de Wenlock (1284-1 08) 
public taf naked, with disheveled hair. Arriving eventually at/ various sums of Florentine merchants. Henry JII was often in 
the embalmer’s shop they were shown there samples of em-| difficulties likewise; and we find notice of a number of jewels 
balmed models, just as an enterprising wine merchant of the|and precious stones belonging to the shrine of Edward the Con - 
present day offers you samples of his excellent, or fraity, or full-| fessor which the King borrowed to raise money upon is 1267, 
1ed, or the Rev. Sir‘ harles Jodrell-recommended, Madsira.|and returned two years afterwards. A grant (12 Richard I[') 
These samples, minutely described by Herodotus, were ticke ed| shows that he gave a ring with a precious raby to the shrine of 
at different prices, and the disconsolate made such a selection as| St. Edward, on condition that when in Eogland he might use the 
was suitable at once to their sorrow and their circumstances, | ring, but when abroad it should be placed on theshriue. An in- 
combining doubtless, in the majority of cases, economy with | denture witnesses the delivery in 1843, by the King to the Abbot 
emotion. These accordingly acted thus; but the man who made| of the ‘golden and jeweled e gle, containing the relic called ‘the 
the first gash with a sharp Zthiopian stone for the sake of dis-|ampulle,’ to be given up again when asked for” Late in the 
emboweling the dead had a bard time. No sooner, says Siculuu, | thirteenth or early ia the fourteenth century Maude de Clare, 
had be done so, than he was pursued with curses and missiles, | Countess of Gloucester, writes to the Prior and convent that she 
for the Egyptians think such a man worthy of hatred. Necessary | bopes they will excuse the long stay their friar Dan Henry is 
to the operation as a pantaloon to a pantomime, and rewarded, | making with her, for to let him leave with the relic which they 
like that unhappy artist, for bis necessary action by the ingrati-| had allowed her to have for so long befure she was better than 
tude of insult aud injustice, the reflective mind naturally asks | at present would be a great discomfort to her. 
with wonder, ‘‘ How could this cutter or parachister be pro-| An indenture (1407) between Henry 1V. and his son, Henry 
cured ?” Buta solution of the difficalty wilt doubtless be found | Prince of Wales, shows that the latter agreed to serve his father 
in a consideration of the accursed love of gold. The dead was|in the wars in Wales with 600 men-at-arms and 1,800 archers for 
returned to his friends in a box made in his own likeness. Hej balf a year, each man-at-arms to be paid twelvepence por day, 
hen became an honored though somewhat silent guest in the}and each archer sixpence. Some of the documenta at West- 
house of hissurvivors Tbe bloodless shadow shut in the scent-| minster are In the original turned wooden boxes called ‘‘skip— 
ed wood or stone shared henceforth the fortunes of those who| pets.”—Fraser’s Magazice. 


were once its fellows; it failed not to attend them both at bed = 
and at board. and followed the family who bad goneto such ex-|} (Celebrated Tombs in Gloucester Cathedral. 
Put atrece to Bishops, for the whole legendary history of 


in its interest, cleaving to it as Rath clave to her mother- 
in-law. But to every rule thereisan exception. There was one 
also to this otherwise inviolabie attachment. An embalmed parent | Gloucester Cathedral centres itself round the tomb of Edward 
was not only an ornamentul article of farniture,a memorial|I!., the murdered King. Now we do not murder kings every 
of the transitory nature of human existence; he was, alas!-also|day. Great architects and great antiquaries have pronounced 
& satisfactory security toa money-lender. A fast young Egyp-|the tomb of this weak, ill.atarred man to be one of the finest 
tian might borrow a considerable sum on the body of apy one of} sepulchral monuments in Great Britain, both for .elegence and 
avy one of hi: deeply regretted relatives, supposing of course| ingenuity of form and ingenuity of design. Its special beauty 
that he or she had been embalmed in a highly respectable man-| is, it is built for the cathedral, and blends with it in every part. 
ner. it is almost need es to say that respectability and riches; In a word [or, at ‘east, two or three], it is a clef d’auvre of 
were, even at that early period of the world’s history, in many| English fourteenth-century work, and is, perhaps one of our 
respects synonymous expressions. Great dishonor, however, | finest and most perfect relics of mediwval art. Itis built in 
was attached to any one who did not redeem this kind of pledge | three stories, the solemn figure of the King resting on the lower 
at the earliest opportunity. ‘‘Temporamutantar! Not a pawn-| one, and the other two consisting of pierced pinnacles. Tho 
broker in the present age could probably be found willing to | face was probably modeled after deatb, for the expression is one 
lend even a sixp. nce on such a deposit. But the Egyptians held] of pain; the attitude is full of repose and dignity. Centuries 
their dead in high esteem. They were alsoa very suvceptible| have passed, and yet time has§wrought little injury upon this 
people; on the death of a cat they shaved off one of their eye-| kingly monumext. This record of Edward III\.’s love for his 
brows. They also introduced it is said, the black dress, which| unhappy father is still almost perfect. All that has gone are 
represents among us, sincere sorrow so well that it has usurped| the jewels iu the circlet round the forehead, the bottom of the 
the name of ** mourning.” Sceptre, the cross on the globe which the King holds in bis 
Jn Otaheite the common folly of oxpectation of coutinued dur-| left hand, and the rays of the crown. There Edward lies, still, 
ution, and the desire to avoid the night of nothing, has led to] as on that September night when Maltravers and Gournay stole 
embaiwing, as in Egypt. Each member of the deceased s family} from thecastle room, scared and pale, and the castle still :ang 
contributes to defrny the expense of this operation, gs this}with the murdered man’s sbrieks. Dallaway attributcs this 
people, like the Japanese, entertains a serene disbelief in any} monument to the sculptor of that of John of Eltham, at Wes'- 
tature state whatever, it cannot be charged with the absurdity| minster Abbey, which is of precisely the same date. The 
of the subjects of Pharaoh, who preserved bodies for reanimation| canopy resembles that over the glorious Scaliger tomb at 
without brains. ‘he process is shortly this: The dead, being| Verona, and the monuments of Charles V. of France,and Jane 
cleaned and washed, and stuffed with antiseptics, is adorned| de Bourbon, at St. Denis. Rysbrach used to stand silent by 
with sumptuous apparel, and reclines ‘‘en grande tenue,” on a/ this tomb, which, Buckler says, is only equaled in design and 
sofa, as ifalive. Soin this land itis literally true that every|/execution by the Percy monument at Beverley. The white 
house has its skeleton. It is then turnished with choice pro-| stags on the tomb are family badges of Edward, borne after- 
visions, Several scenes are acted before it in which it was once| ward, and even still more disgraced, by Richard If. They gaye 
wont to delight. Favorite books and beautiful girls are intro-| rise toa vulgar Gloucestershire tradition, that the murdered 
duced for its inspection. The sweetest music of Otaheite satis-| King was conveyed to his cathedral grave in a chariot drawn by 
fies its ears. The gums and ointments in is body furnishes it| white stags. s 
with the daintiest perfumes. Its head is circled with a coronetof| Another scarcely less interesting tomb is that of the wretebed 
flowers. Occasionally, as in Scythia, it makes a round of calls,| Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. This most un y 
visiting its most intimate triends; but this pleasure is travsitory;| prince, put to death by his savage brother, Rufus, was inally 
it is goon brought home and placed ina corner. There it leans) buried in the centre of the choir, opposite the high altar, with a 
against thone who have gone before, with its dry, dusty, and| stone over him marked with a crossand an effigy of Irish oak. 
bloodless face, which sometimes demands tears, but never drops} The coronal is composed of pearls, strawberry-leaves, and 
them; and there—with mouth wide open, bat not for song —it| fleurs—-de-lis alternately. There is no helmet or crest. The 
molders gradually away, aruin of old mortality and the forgot-| surtout is Norman, and so are the chain mail tunic and the 
ten times of the ed world. Soon it becomes a q estion as} wheel spurs. The buff breeches are au invention. The sword 
idle as those of ‘Tiberius concerning the female appellation of| belt hilt, and girdle are Anglo-Saxon. This interesting figure 
Achilles and the song of the Sirens to askits name. So tbe| was broken to pieces by the Puritan troopers, but ropsired after 
dreum of diuturnity in its former tenant ends, and its serves but|the Restoration by Sir Humphrey Tracy, of Stauwav, The 
as one more sad proof that it is feeding the wind and plowing the|ceats of arms, which are a jumble cf fleurs-de-lis, spread eagles, 
waves to hope for any patent of cecurity against oblivion under] lions rampant, and flying birds, seem to bave been painted, 
ths sun.—The Cornhill Magazine. says Mr. Fosbrooke, ih the reign of Henry IV., und they form 
— —a of the arms of France and England.—All tae Year 
und. 































Historical Documents Relating to the Middle 
Ages. 


Of these the ‘‘ miscellaneous” portion of the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey is the most interesting, and Mr. Bartt has 
made a careful inventory of the documents composing it, based 
on the catalogue of Widmore, compiled in the last century. One 


ket contains eleven warrants or letters from Henry ITI. to 
Masters Jobn of Gloucester, Edward of Westminster, and Robert 
of Beverley. ‘our masons and wardens uf our Works at West- 
minster,” directing that marble columns and blocks of freestone 
should be set to St. Martins’s, London to make a pulpit; that the 
Friars Preachers should have 1,000 freestones for their works, 
and all the cinders of all the lead for the Church of Westminster 
to make an aquedact. Another paper states that the cost of the 
sorks at Westminster, from the commencement under Henry 
II’, to his aa oe yeart, woe 193. 8d. aa is an in- 
dulgeace promrigat y William umez to all contributio 
towards the building of the Lady Chapel between 1220 and 122, Cart, E. R. Binca, master of the Dale of Clwyd Har} 
By a deed dated 15, Richard II. it that, instead of con-| riers in Wales, last week preferred a charge at the Petty Sessions 
tiouing a grant of £100 annually to the ‘‘ new work,” the Crown| against a farmer pamed Edward Roberts for having assaulted 
gave the Abbot the priory of Stoke-nigh-Clare, A letter of pa-|him. While hunting, the houn’s went on a ploughed field be- 
tent 1413, grants to William Waldern and others the power of| longing to defendant, and Capt. Birch —- Roberts jam 
pressing workmen for the constraction and repairs of the nave|ed up from behind the fence, anc, with a pitchfork in his hand, 
of the Abbey. A paper, 20 Edward I, witnesses the delivery of| hit the horse complainant was riding on the head, the blow being 
the heart ot Henry [II to the Abbess of Font Evraud (Fonteyv-|so violent that the sound could be heard seventy yards off. Capt. 
rault) in the presence of many distinguished 4 ersons. Birch, fearing that further violence might be done to the horse, 
Among the indulgences are those by Keynard, Archbishop of| dismounted and remonstrated with the man for his conduct, 
Armagh, in 1248, of torty days to all bringing relics of the blood | when he at once charged the captain with the pitchfork, luckily 
of our Lord from the Patriarch of Jerusalem to Henry lI which| on y tearing his sleeve; but, backing to avoid the thrust that was 
were carried by the King in solemn procession from St. Paul’s| made at him {completely fell upon his back on the ground, upon 
to the Abbey; by Hugh, Bishop of Ely, 1283, of twenty days to| which defendant jumped upon uim, put bis knees upon his chest 
those visiting the Abbey and praying at the tomb of William de| aad tried to stab him with the fork. Captain Birch seized the 
Hasele; by the Bisops of London, Hereford, and St. Davids, to| man’s wrist, at the same time calling out, ‘‘ You are not going 
those worshipping in the chapel of St. Nicholas, in 1311; and by|to murder me?” Mr. St. John Chariton then came up, and beat 
the Bishop ot Winchester, 1328, to those visiting relics in the! off defendant. For the complaint it was stated that there was 
Abbey and the tomb of Aenry III. ‘no wish to make Roberts pay a heavy penalty; the Jatter bad 
A few documents refer to disputes between the Abbot and the| made a proposal to settle the the matter by paying £10 to the 
Archbishop of : snterbury aud the Bishops of London at Win-| Flintshire Infirmary the cost of the proceedings, to make a pub- 
chester, respecting jurisdiction. ‘Tne three latter protested that/ lic apology, and to be bound over to keep the peace, This the 





Aw English lady-pickpocket—Miss Clay, alias Spen- 
cer, alias Wilson—was some little time ago sentenced in 
to three years’ imprisonment. In tke female penitentiary of St. 
Lazare her conduct is described as exemplary. She knelt down 
devotedly at mass, Mey Aang | communicated, and so gained 
the confidence of the Sisters of Charity in charge that, after an 
unusually short period of probation, sbe was allowed the run of 
the n without being watched. Availing herself of this 
privilege she slipped into one of the Sister's cells and, ly 
dressing herself in the costume of a nun, walked straight. out 
into the street, the warders saluting her as she passed. She was 
not missed till three hours after her escape, and the efforts of 
the police to apprehend her have been hitherto unsuccesstul. 
Being well known to her countrymen of the light-fingered 
fraternity domiciled in Paris, it is supposed that their gallantry 
has found means to send her to London. 














andra he will perform the ceremony of uncovering this monu- 
ment, 


by coming into the — at the royal request tosay mass and | defendant consented to do, and the bench allowed the matter to 
do service at the burial of Avelina, wife of Edmund, Earl of| be settled in that way. 
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American Financial Fiascos in London. 
The following extract from the last iesne 
which haa reachei ue, of the London Cosmopoli-! 
tap, can be rcad with advactage by those contem- 
plating a dercent on the London money market: | 

“We hear of several Americans who are 
about to return home more or lees dirgusted at 
not being able to float their foancial echemes on 
the London merket. American sailroads, real 
ert.te, lande, and mines of all desrciptiona, are 
not jumped at as they used to be by English 
capitalists on the assurance of from 10 to 100 
per cent. interest. The thing La; been over- 
done, and most of these English pitchora have 
been once too often to the well. City men have 
lost confidence in Yankee schemes and Yankee 
sromises. While one undertaking turos out 
well, nine—or ninety-nine perbaps—turn ou! 
bad; and, unless Loan proj cts are proposed by 
firet-clase baukere, the British public fight very 


shy of Transatlantic invitations to iuvest. When 
a bouee |'ke Morgen’s invites a loan, that seldom 
makes mistakes, excep’, to prove the rule by a 
single exception, that of the Cairo and Vincen 
nes Railroad Loan, for inetsnce, ‘he public come 
in with esge:ners, and the lists are generally 
closed in a day, Although the banker who 
brings outa loan is in no way responsible for 
the reguler payment of interest, or the ultimate 
payment of principal, yet there is a sort of 
moral responsibility that goes far to inspire 
public confidence; and the name of a banking 
covcern whore oredit has never been impeached 
or impaired is a tower of etrength. Of couree 
such wen sre ecrupvloosly carcfal of their 
cred t, and far less ready to ‘take hold’ than 
bouees composed in put of nimes tainted with 
the mercantile d’shonor of bankruptcy, and 
who, instead of standing A l on ‘Change, bave 
tho reputation of being ‘a little shaky.” The 
position of not a few so-called bankers reminds 
one of the New York Bowery boy, who went 
into a ready-made c'othing store to buy an 
overcoat, On getting into it the fit proved to 
be a tight one, or in Bowery slang it ‘fitted bim 
too much,” Acking the price the ‘b’hoy’ was 
told ten dollars. Bending bimself forward, and 
extending his elbows, the ‘b’boy’s’ answer war; 
‘ Say aix, or Ill bust it, by Jasus’ The co.t was 
in perfil, the dealer came down, and the ‘b’hoy’ 
walked off with his bargain on bis back. Nota 
few ‘taskers,” whose names are much bigger 
than their cepita!, are in very much the same 
cond tion of that Bowery deal r in resdy-made 
coats, One fatal mistak» almost all Americans 
meke io orming to L»njon to borrow money 
Tory shew their hands to come good-for-nothing 
go-between. wko professes to know all the 
m’ nry-lende's in the United Kingdom, and cin 
*place’ th» thing at once, for a ‘moderate co v- 
miseion you know.’ The affair, whatever it my 
be, , bad, or indifferent. is straightway 
*bawked’ through the city and killed Every 
benker in London knows of it within ten hoors 
and believing that the same thing has been 
oftered to, and rejected by, fifty others, will not 
look at it. a Rae pus —- 
enterpr'ses dragged through the mud io this 
way, end suffocated in their birth. This is 
certalnly not the way to do business in London. 
where, even pow, there are quite as many 
capitalicts wanting to lend money as there are 
men wanting to borrow. London is the Bank 
of the world. and if there were no b»rrowers the 
Bavk would burst, All that is wanted is good, 
honest, tangible security, of intrinsic value, and 
not diloted with noble names, impecuniocrs 
M.P.’s, or tainted bankere, And, above all, a 
‘gocd thing’ must not be epoiled by bad hand- 
ling. There area cet of financial ‘Jeremy Did- 
dicts’ in London f.om whose approach any 
respectable banker woold run and hide, even if 
they proposed to borrow on British Coneo's,’’ 


Tue Nattonat Bangss.—The Comptro ler of the 
Currency has -eceived twenty applications for 
national bank circulation for new banke doring 
March, amountiog to $1,770,090, of which $1,- 
460,000 are from the Easterp and Middle States; 
$60,000 from the Southern, and $260,000 from 
the Western States. Applications for iocreesed 
circulation from tanks now organ‘z:d $909,000, 
of which amount $819 090 was from the Eastern 
and Middle States, and $99,000 from the Western 
Stater. Legal-tender notes deposited for the 

tpose of surrendering bank circulation, $?,- 
Bie.ai7, of which $869,500 wa: surrendered by 
the State of New York, $117,000 by New Jersey, 
$135,000 oy Kentocky, $1.024,7C0 by Illinois, 
and $290.600 by Iows. Legal-t:nder notes de- 
posited with the Treasurer for this purpose since 
the p*ssege of the act of June 20ih, 1874, $17,- 
296,037, of which $4,848,000 was deposited by 
the State of New York; $279,000 by New Jor- 
sey; $153,000 by Rhode Inland; $159,000 Penn- 
sylvania; $166,000, Maryland; $140 000, West 
Virginia; $431,000,South Carolinia; $225 000 
Georgia; $644 000, Louisiana; $222,000, Ken- 
tucky; $220 000, Tennessee; $2 520,000, Mis- 
souri; $272,000, Ohio; $834,000, Indisna, §3, 
060,000, Illinois; $361,000, Michigan; $419 000, 
Wiscon+io; $554,000, Iuwa; $585,000, Minne- 
sota; $260,000, Kanes, and $270 000, Utah. 

National bank circulation i-sued during March, 
$1,940,225; from January 14th to March Ist, 
$1,606,375; total since the passage of the act of 
Jan. 14\b, 1875.93,556 600. National bank notes 
surrendered and destroyed of banks which are io 
liquidation, and which have ye legal- 
tender notes since the paesage of the act of Jan- 
uary 14th, $4,142,419. 








IMPORTANT DECISION. 


INTEREST ON CLAJM3 AGAINST A BIOKEN BiXK 


The case of the Chemical National Pank and 
Thomss Neleon, credito-s of the National Bank- 
of the Commonwealth, ve. Isaac H. Pailey, Re 
ceiver of the National Bank of the Common- 
wealth, J-bn J. Koox, Controller of the 
Currency, and the National Bank of the Com 
monwealth, in which the plaintiffs sued for 
‘nterest on their claims, was heard some time 
ago in the United States Circuit Court, and op 
April Ist Judge Wallace decided in favor cf the 
pleint tis, that where a pational bank is wound 
up bya receiver under direction of the Comp- 
troller of tbe Ourrency, and a sufficient fund is 
reiliz d from the arsets to pay all claims against 
th> bank, and have a surplus, the creditors are 
entithd to interest on their cliims during the 
period of administration, in preferencs to appro- 
priating the surplus to the stcckholders of the 
bank. The bank cannot be permitted to say 
that a depositor shonld bave made a demend 
when, if made, it would bave been nugatory and 
useless, It hae been held that in cases of insol- 
vency whore ad bt is payable ou demand and 
no epecis! demand {s shown, in‘vrest is to b: 
computed f.om the firet publicatior. of the pro- 
ceedirg: in insolvency. Judgment was ordered 
for the plaintiffs against the bank, 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


The following is the full text of a 
lecture recently delivered in Boston, 
Mass., by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.: 

(Continued from our last.) 
THE MASEACHUSETTS tYsTEM OF LEGISLATION, 

From my own practical experience I om 
etrongly inclined to think that in adopting thie 
policy the Eaglich committee took the wisest 
courée which could now be suggested. It is the 
policy which we bere in Marsachurct's had four 
years previously adopted, and the working of 
whicb I now propove to describs. I propose to 
describe it, because the system under whickt our 
railroads are now regulated is little understood 
even by ourselver, and yet I do 1 ot hesitate to 
eay that I believe it is practically the most 
eff:ctive system which has yet been devieed. 
That system is simply this. Our legislature 
practically says: “ Here are theee large mono- 
poliee, We recogn’s) perfectly that they are 
not cul ject to the natural laws of supply an‘ 
dewand. We recogn's) perfectly that compe- 
tition has broken dowa es a regulating force. 











A Mistake in Buy:ng Beal Estate. 





Tuportast Decision or Jupas Dononus.—A 
decision has been reudcred by Judge Donobue 
this week, in Supreme Court Chambers, of im- 
portance to purchasers of real estste. Some time 
ago Robert White, on a foreclosure eale, bought 
a bouse aad lot on the corner of Thir'y-vinth 
etreet and Lexington avenue. After the pur- 
chase it turned out that the building encroacbed 
on the etreet an inch and a nalf, and on this 
ground applicition was made to have the sale set 
aside. Judge Donohue’s decision is ‘as follows: 

‘In this cage it is clear that the sale was mave 
and the purchase on the part of the applican'! 

ntered into on a mistake of facts, The grantee 
supposed that the lot purchased had a house op 
t It now appears that an important though 
small part of it on tho street and liable to be 
moved at any tims, while no compensation cap 
be made for a deficiency in the quantity of land 
bought Here it is almost impossible by that 
mans to put the party right. The applicant 
does rot want to rebuild the house. 
should be re urned to him, tbe land 


resold, and 
out of the proceeds bis expenses paid "” 





Important ro Stock Brokers.—The question 
whetber a stock brokcr who had entered into a 
contract for the purchase of shares on the Lon- 
den Stock Exchange, and had pawed the name 
ofan infant as the proposed transferee of such 
eharea, wae bound to inilemnify the vendor 
agaiost any liability in respect thsreof, ba: been 
decided on appeal in tne British Hous of Lorde, 
this court of last resort holding that a j bber 
was discharged from his responsibility unless 

he person he produced was capable of b ing 
a purchaser whos) contract would be binding. 
[o this case, there being no person competent to 
fulfil the contract the jobber was not discharged. 








The Missour:, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 

We learn from a reliable source that the first 
mortgage bendhol fers of this rvad, representing 
the first lien upon the property of that company, 
contemplate an early foreclosure with a view to 
reorganizition of the affairsof the road. The 
comp ny is in default upon the interest coupons 
overdue since November, 1873, and as the road 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, up: n 
the petition of a few of the second mortgage 
bondholders, it has been expected herotofore 
that some amicable arrangement would be made 
to protect the interests of thcse holding firet 
mortgage bonds. This expectation bas vot been 
real'gzed, and the probability of proceedings to 
foreclose the first lien is clearly foreshadowed, 
{o the meantim : a desire has been expressed by 
leading repiesentatives of the first mo:tgege 
bondbolders that the road shall be leased or 
turne! over to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company, with the object of securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Andrew Peirce as executive man- 
ager. Mr. Peirce has manifested rare tact and 
successful financial ability as manager of the 
A. and P. road, and as the New York capitalists 
interested in the M.,K. & T. RR. are aware of the 
confidence reposed in him by the owners of the 
property now under his management, it is nat- 
ural they should look t» him for recu eration of 
the revenues of their own road. There is a 
promice in this prospect of a more hearty accord 
between the management of the Missouri, Kan- 
gas aod Texas and the interests of £t. Louls than 
has hitherto been obeerved. The road is of vast 
importance to this city ia the control of the 
lexas aod Indian territorty trade, and if it can 
be brought into harmony of interests by the 
proposed change of management, our merchante 
will cordially rejoice—St. Louis Republican, 
March 24th. 





Tse Dest or Jersey Crry, N. J., 
which in 1871 was $7,500,000, is now 
114,000,000, The water debt has in- 
creased from $1,500,000 to $4,500,000. 
The increase in the bonded debt from 











1871 to 1874 was $6,500,900. 


His deposit 


We are not prepared at all to eay that the time 
has yet come, or that the time ever will come, 
when the gov-:rnment must assume the fanc- 
tions which now are cenferred upon the railroad 
corporations. We are very unwilling to assome 
them. We sball not assume them if we can 
possibly help it. Meanwhile, practically, our 
railroad system wotks well. Af‘er the bet ex- 
amination that we can make we fiod that no 
railroad system of Continental Europe leads to 
more generally satisfactory result; than the 
railroad system of Eogland, eni we see no rea- 
80 to suppose that the railroad system of Exg- 
land, is more satisfactory to the people of that 
country than oar sys em Is to us, Ther fore we 
ara diposed to leave well enough alone, so long 
as it, is well enough. When change is necees sry 
we will make it, but we eball not make it before 
it is necessary. Mcan #bile we recognise perfectly 
the fact that our railroad system d de for i's 
regu'ation, mainly upon that power of public 
opinion which is always the strongest safe cuard 
of any psople, All that we propvee at present 
to do, therefore, is to organ'z:, co far as we 
may, an eft.ctive machinery through wh'ch 
public opinion can easily make it-elf felt. ‘The 
whole force of the legislature remains in al ey- 
ance. It may be cul ed into use as a wenpon at 
any time; meaowhile, vontil it is crecsesury to 
call it into ase, it slambers in quiet. 
PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF THE © >MMI48ION. 

Acting opoo this theory a board of Kailroad 

Commissione's was created here in Massachu- 





as the railroads were directly concerned when it 
was first orgaviz d, I, mys-lf, thought would 
wholly prove insufficient for the end for which 
they were intended. The commissioners pos- 
sessed no absolute pow 'r over the railroads All 
that they could do was ‘o listen, to receive com- 
plainte, and to recommend, They were timply 
a medium; a species of lens by means of which 
the rays of public opinion cculd be concentrated 
to a focus, and brought to bear upon avy corpor 
ation, The resu'ts of this ry-tem prove very 
conclasively to my mind bow frequently in 
political echemes results are brooght about 
which are the abcolute opposites of what would 
naturally be expected. This power of concen- 
trating ,ublic opluion and bringing it to beer on 
{a gives point has in operation always been 
| found to be everything that was necessary. The 
effect of the consolidation of railroads bes been 
to establish responribility. Under the old 
| aystem of innumerable small roads, kept apart 
from each other by the jea'ousy of legislation, 
no responsibility existed. The blame for avy 
difficulty was ehoved off from one to another 
until the complainant found himself practically 
without a reme y. The more railroads are 
consclidated the easier it is to concentrate re- 
sponsibility, They themselves realiz) it Ido 
not think the public at all a,preciate how 
sensitive our railroad corporations are to public 
oyinion when once they feel it is fairly aroused. 





setts some six years ego, whose fuoctions, so far |= 





















































country. People have seemed to lose faith in 
the ultimate sopremacy of reason, ard in the 
power of an intelligent public opinion to enforce 
'ta dictates, We see this in a succession of 
‘force’” bills. whether passed in Congress or by 
the Stater; for the * Putter law” was nothing 
bata force bill as applied to riilroads in Wis- 
consip; as our temperance legislation hes been a 
force bill applied to liquor dealers in Maseachu- 
setts; or as the bill pow under diccussion in 
Wasbington is a force bill es applied to the uv- 
settled condition of portions of the South, So 
in the gravger States of the West, as wo said 
the other even'ng, diecussion was declared to be 
a mere waste of time, and reconrse was at once 
had to the constable. I think the rsult shows 
very clear'y that cur Marsachusetts reliance 
opon what most after all continue to the end 
the fundamental main-spring of every republi- 
cap goverpmevt wa; justified. I think to-day, 
if all the fares and freight tariffs-if all the 
‘Potter laws’’ of the West could be swept from 
their a‘atute bocks-if their commistioners 
could bs compe!led to s'udy thorovgbly the 
subj cts with which they were called upon to 
dea}, and fo copfine themselves to belong mere 
formal boards of arbitration before whom all 
c ues of complaint on the part of the commu- 
nity against its railioad corporstions might be 
brought in a cheap and easy manner, leading to 
careful investigation and to well-considered 
reports and distinct recommendations, always 
with th» legislative power in the backgronnd, 
ready to be brought into play if the railroads 
show an improper spirit of persistence when 
once they were clearly thowo to be in the 


wrong. 

I ve.ily believe if this system could be adopt- 
ed in plac: vf all these attempts at reform. 
ing the world through arbitrary enactments, 
backed by executive violence, it would be found 
that a great step had been made in the direction 
of an immediate solution, for our time at avy 
rate, of this railroad problem 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Tnz Washington City Sivings Bank, which 
failed eighteen months ago, on April 2od paid 
an additional 15 per cent. of its indebtedness — 
in all 75 per cent. since the f.ilure, The asrets 
to be resliz d will, it is thought, psy the full 
amount duv to the depcsitore. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Cc The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*.~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Bhoice Strawberrics and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergrecns, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








They will persist in a given line of conduct up 
to a certain point, but the moment that point is 
passed —the instant they fer! that the attontion 
of the public is called to any abuse, as I have 
had occasion repeatedly t> point out in the 
couree of these lectures, from that moment it 
merely rquies thit the grievance should be 
carefully formolated and the remedy dictinctly 
stated, to have it cisappear. The cor; oration 
may protest; they may arsert that no good 
cause of complaint existe; they may even care- 
fully abstain from any public avowal of erior; 
nevertheless, it will be found that,as a matter 
of practics, the cause cf complaint is removd 
t has been eo uvivereal y in my own experienc», 
and I think it would be found so in the exzperi- 
ence of others. All that is requisite is a greater 
confidence in the force of public opinion and 
leas eagerness}to have recourses to force. 

Both methods have been tried, and tiied re- 
cently in the experience of this country, The 
recou’s3 to forces has been bad very gonerally 
throughout what are known as the granger 
States of the Union; and any suggestion tu them 
that they should depend upon that more Ameri- 
can faith in the power of public opinion, has 
teen treated with a species of angry indignation. 
And indeed it seems to me that our war of th 
Rebellion, with its great appeal to furce, d 
















To Consumplives. 
The advertiser, a retired physician, hay- 
ing providentially discovered, while a 
Medical Missionary in Southern Asia, a 
very simple vegetabl: remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumps 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrb, and 
all throat and lung affections —also a posi- 
tive and radical specific for Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, and all Nervous 
Complaints, feels it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive, he will cheerfully send 
[free of charge] to all who desire it, the 
recipe for preparing, and full directions 
for successfully using, this providentially 
desired remedy. Those who wish to 
avail themselves of the bencfits of this 
discovery without cost, can do so by re 
turn mail, by addressing 
Dr. CHARLES P, MARSHALL, 
64 Niagara Street, 





much io this respect to demoralize our whole | 


Buffalo, N, Y, 
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__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 





ARD LINE. 


EstaBiisuHep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 


CUN 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND » NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
2) Suincas, according to accommodation. 


y 
FROM NEW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Kurore, at lowest rates. 

Tbrough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin ne apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 howling Green, N. 

ye 'Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
. CHAS. G. _FRANCKLYN, Acent, AcenT. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 
From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 
BOLIVIA.seececeseeereeens Saturday, April 10, at 9 A. M. 
A.. «Saturday, April 17, at noon. 
. Saturd+y, April 21, at 9 A. M, 
















Saturday, May 1, at noon. 
Saturday, May 8, at9 A. M, 

. Saturday, May 15, at noon. 
BOLIV IA . Saturday, May 22, at8A. M, 
ELMIOPIA .. Saturday, May 29, at noon. 
RATES OF AS SSAGE -— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


J , 
TO GLASGOW, LiIVEKPOOL, LONDONDERRY ’ 
Qu EENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $50 to $70, according to accommodations. 

INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 

@3s” Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giving further iaimeation, to Com 


pany’s otlices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yo 
HENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best peemnte guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HEADLANDS. 
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OF VESSELS, 


_ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


| INSURANCE, 








“cc ” 
ICAN LINE, 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 
*KENILWORTH.. 







OHIO..... 
ILLINO'S 


Ra penne B . $ 
Cabin, $100 and $7 Second Cabin and om A at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere, 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


TWERP, 





From Philadelphia From New York. 
VADERLAND.... aoe 3| SWITZERLAND. April 15 
NEDERLAND..,.April 27 ; STATE of NEVADA.May 8 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; OTHERS 23 & rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT | BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. 


di Drafts ‘an wont and Ireland. 


___ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
19 BROADWAY, %. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, Janua 

THE FOLLOWING bo ery pt oO 
tairs of the C fi 
requirements of bection ‘12 of its Shooter. 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

187 divccccsccccce gececscocese $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. | 
to 31, 1874, inclusive... 6°0,221 19 


Total amount of Marine rine Premiums... 














WY 


- pas. 
THE 








witht th 


731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 





Premiums marked off as earned during the 
my Loree” 

aid for mesneta, an 

pao less Savin, &e., 

urin e same per rage «$469,588 14 

Ket ayes miums....$82,756 : » 
TE COMPANY HAS THE py ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank... .+00eeeeeeee00-9155,071 O1 
Jnited States and other stoe 469,499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing intareaii93, 300 00 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.ree cocceces 


$612,795 58 








$817 876 01 
106,350 12 
50,128 72 


4€,018 93 


Total Assets.cee seccseccrcccscccccoces 91,0/0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their ena ceemeneaatoren, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day cd fanned next 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES | OF rk COMPANY, 7 * THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid in r # to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
CUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 





Tons. Tons. | juced at the time ot ent a ncell: 
ROE cceinas crecban M87 CANAD Assseeceesee4276] Sxtent redeem o of payment ons cance’ the 
9 GREECE «...-..000 4810) "A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
THE QUEEN......4470| “eclarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
ENGLAND.....+++-3441| the year ending December 3lst, 1874, whi may be 





oeeceed970 
DENM. ARK. seeecececeees 3734 ERIN... ccccccces ++ 4040 

Une ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstowa 
every Fhassdey, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New 

Cabin oe to Liverpool.... «+0970 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from L iverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
aes Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hage 

the  Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, stfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company's office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, N EW YORK. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 








Ve iey “ig 


Pa 
REA 41S * 


To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip. 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $135, 9125, or 
$60, carrency, according to location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kover, New York, as 
follows: 

COLON, Capt. Z. L. Tanner......April 15, 1875, at 12 M. 
‘onnecting with all steamers for Central American and 
South Facitic ports. 

And every «‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
irg with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacitic ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Hteame 
ollows : 
Great Rervutic. ooo. May 1 

Por freight onde pacenge, or iain information, oPey at 
ma el 3 Uttce, on whart, foot ot Cana! street, New 


H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent, 





s leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 





ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


IRUSTEES: 


JOUN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HALL 


G .D. Il. GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 
A. 8. BARNES, THUS. B MERRIC 
WM.T B ETT GEORGE A. MEYE 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS, 

. EARLE, GEORGE W. OUP” 
FRANCIS MORAN, MENRY D. ROLPU 
WM, HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLARK, 
JAMES e RAN po Ae H. DUNWam, 
ADAM T. 


RUCE 

ALBERT B STRANGE, 
AUGUSTUS Low, 

PRANCIS PA YSO N, 

JEHIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas IL[ate, Secretary. 


RICHARD r. ORUFR, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLaAND NavigaTIoNn Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 
Income For, the Year 1874. 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c........§1,547,132 00 
For Interest....0+0 se-ccecess overs 580,970 48 


the year, 










eee 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHLL STREET, WV. Y¥. 





NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE eee 
of the Company on the 3lst December, 1874, is pu 
im conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 
1 $246.9 0 os 


st, 1813.. 
seveeeee 1,378 826 06 


fas Teceived from January 1.t to 
—eemenen 
Total Premiums..... .. oncccaccqenee NS 99 





Comber 31-t, 187dsece-coe-coe-cee- 


Amount of premiums earned from J 


lst 10 December 3ist, 1874 evoeess $1,401,079 20 


Less return premiums .......0+-c0e.+ss0000 e748 27 
Net earned premiums .........00. -» $1 313,615 93 
Paid during the same period : — 
missions, Expenses and Re- 
ee cnttricecscencatsntireectee 1,085,189 bad 
$213,427 a 


Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August lst....secc....cecceeees $20,100 Ov 


Paid cish rebat« ment to dealers..... i 


$155,755 89 29 
The Company his the followi 
Cash in banks Be with ba: tere Sets $22,737 a9 
United States, state, Bank and 
s.ceseeee 406,7 0 00 


other BStocks.. 
Interest (Jue on investmeuts . 5,03 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiuma in 

course of collection... . .es.se0++ 163,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other companies .ce.ee. » ee 00 


$997,062 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or their lega) representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 2dtb, 1875. 


TRUSTEES - 
JAMES FREZLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WI ARON L. RBiD, 
ROBERT L, TAY JouN ©, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM , HoNRY EYR&, 

JAS. D. FL JOSK?H SLAG. 
LLWOOD WALTER, FDWARD MEKRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 

AMUEL L. HaM lL, EDGER 


HENRY k. KUNBARDI, 
JOHN S. WILLIA 
CHARLES DIMON. 


HARULD DOLLNER, PAUL N- SPOFFORD, 
JeEPH W E8 DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOFT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Second \ ice-President 
(. J. OESPARD, Secretar. 
—————__________} 


STEEL PENS. . 




















For Interest, &c., accrued..... 252,488 45 


—- 


$2,49°,6 0 73 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on } 
Policies and Payment of An- | 
BUIIAD cocee ccrsesreecscoecce | 
Pad tr Dividends, Retura 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
ews, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. Se | 


$591,234.09 


»_ 462, 190 48 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 £8 
Paic tor Expenses Salanes, 
Tuxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions. 


295,508 53 
iene ons 25 


Assets. 
Cash in Bank. Trust Company, 


seeteeee 




















NEW YORK 


Lao and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANNING BUSINESS. 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying It. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
OMECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING +. OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
Keep travefer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 
ndividuals. 

WILLIAM Rf. FOSTER, Pr:sident 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 


GikwO? o Rs 

Obarles Stanton 1 «W. Park, 
— Hi, Obeever, Prosper P. Shaw, 

be Denson, Alexander E Orr, 
Seong ¢ kh, Bussell, Wilham B. Ogden, 
x lta Breeden Aaron C) 
jobn oyt, George Hi. Bro 
r—. —— Jr, won Meyer 
3. M. Van Nort, GQ, P. Lowrey, 
A. 7 WWiam H. Foster 








JOHN T. RANEER, Secretary. 





and on hand....ceccsesceees $69,320 £7 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on tame. 5,158, 67 3° 
Loans on Policies 10 force... 2,279,738 68 
United States and New York 

State Stocks....00...-seeeere 705,256 00 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest | in course 

of and ¢ 

BIOR. ce scocccoeess sesce-see 513,004 24 
Temp»rary Loans on Stocks 

= Bonds (Market va'nz of 

th iti 901,278...... 624,°80 47 
lanewest due to date, and all 

other property...+....e08 o« 26,765 $5 


Gross Asse teesreeersessseeee $9, 690,75, 48 
Reserve re require t Srciice 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent. $F —_ po 
Claims by death not yet due . 39,980 
Dividends uvpaid and allo 
lial seecrecerssetecesseeee 199,°05 19 
—— — $7,853,073 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticu’ars : 

The large excvss of Assets over 4 — 

The small Ratio of Ex ye 

Care in the selection of Risks, ee ia 2 the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 
Dividends. 





The even and uninterrupted success of its operatiors 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest eccourt exceeds the claims pi. 

No portion of the business of this company nee been 
derived from ieinsuring toe ,msks of unsuccessful com- 
panks 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary- 


EH BSTORLS” | Asst. Secretaries 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


- ‘These Fens are comprised nm 15 numbers ; of the Nrue 
sex Onx Pex alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing 
They are of supecior English make, and are justly cle. 
drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 
Ga” To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
aumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Money Wanted for Chicago. 
JOSIAH H. REED, 


Ne, 20 Nassau Street, Reoms 6 and 7, 
NEW YORK. 


CONTROLS APPLICATIONS FOR MODERATE LOANS 
ON FIRST-CLASS CHICAGO REAJ ESTATE, 


Solid security and good rates of ——. 























ow are invited to examine the inducements 
y H. R. has been TAOROVGBLY acquainted with Chi- 


. 

















cago for thirty years, and has New York references o 
the highest character 


